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These are some of the critical areas where last years Continenta 


DRIVING EXCITEMENT INTERIOR LUXURY EASE OF DRIVING 



The 1974 Continentals 

ity of workmanship, riding comfort and ease of driving. 

For 1974 the Lincoln Continental and Continental 
Mark IV have been engineered to be even more satisfying 
to their owners. 

Six-wav power seats will be standard equipment on the 
Lincoln Continental. The Continental Mark IV has new 
sound-deadening insulation and thick pile carpeting to 
create a remarkably quiet interior. As in the past, all 

Lincoln Continental options shown include: luxury wheel covers, appearance protection group and vinyl roof. Continental Mark IV options shown include: speed 


Last year a .nationwide survey by Opinion Research 
Corporation, Princeton, N.J., revealed that Continental 
owners were more satisfied with their car than were owners 
of the other leading luxury make. 

In the survey, owners were asked to rate their own cars. 
While some areas were rated evenly, the survey showed 
that Continental owners were more completely satisfied 
in such critical areas as: interior quietness and luxury, qual- 




>wners were more satisfied than owners of the other luxury car. 



Judge your car by our car. 

ontinentals will ride on steel-belted radial-plv tires: stand- 
•d equipment. 

The smooth, comfortable ride and ease of handling that 
laracterize the Continentals will continue to be among 
ie great achievements of the luxury car class. 

Still another nationwide survey reveals that over the 
st two years more than 25.000 drivers of the other leading 
ixury car have switched to the Continentals. 


They judged their car by our car. We invite 
you to do the same. 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
CONTINENTAL MARK IV 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 



•ntrol. AM/FM/MPX w/ stereo tape, electric rear window de-icer, right-hand remote control mirror and interior with leather seating surfaces. 





If your watch didn't lie, you'd be on the 8:02. 

By 9:00 you'd be in the client's office. By 10:00 he'd sign 
the contract. And by 12:15 your boss would give you a nice, 
fat raise. 

But unfortunately, you don't have an Accutron® watch, guar 
anteed to tell the truth to within a minute a month* 

So unfortunately, you're not on the 8:02. 

BUL0VA ACCUTRON 

For men and women. 

left = 25527 14K solid gold Right *24807 I OK gold filled You'll find many other styles oi li"e 
jewelry and deportment stores from $95 ’Timekeeping will be adjusted to this toleionce.il necessary, 
il returned to Accutron dealer from whom purchased within one yeot from dote ol purchase. 

©Bulcw Watch Co. Inc. 
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Next week 

trs SHOWDOWN TIME in 
baseball, and William Leggett 
tells whom to keep an eye on in 
the pennant playoffs, assuming 
that the zany race in the Na- 
tional League East ever ends. 

NO CHICKENS OF THE SEA, 
the giant tuna would not sit still 
for their portraits. But Artist 
Stanley Meltzoff isn’t chicken 
either. He plunged in after 
them, with dramatic results. 


EJRRY ACLSU is his name, 
a.k.a. Jerry Lucas, and alpha- 
betizing is his game, as well as 
memorizing the phone book 
and playing basketball. A look 
at Luke by Jerry Kirshcnbaum. 
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LETTER FROM 


It may be a side effect of the jet age, or 
of satellite TV, or of increasing afflu- 
ence the world around, but we find im- 
portant sports stories are more and 
more turning up in settings far removed 
from conventional venues, in out-of- 
the-way places the very names of which 
suggest elegance, style and excitement. 

Last week it was Porto Cervo, the 
multimillion-dollar replica of a medi- 
eval Italian village created by the Aga 
Khan on the island of Sardinia, where 



KILLY AND JENKINS AT SWISS OPEN 


the One Ton Cup sailing races took 
place. This week Dan Jenkins introduc- 
es us to the European tour, the world 
of big-time golf as it is played on the 
Continent. The courses in Spain, 
France, Switzerland and Italy may not 
match a Firestone in quality, but in con- 
trast to them Akron somehow looks 
like your local municipal layout. And 
oh my, the air is genteel and the pro- 
moters aristocratic. Constantine, the 
exiled ex-king of Greece, makes an ap- 
pearance at tournaments. ‘‘The players 
hobnob with royalty,” Jenkins says, 
‘‘and there’s always a party going on 
under some big old shade trees some- 
where, with the waiters moving around 
with trays of champagne and caviar. No 
air conditioning. You just never find 
that sort of thing over here.” 


THE PUBLISHER 


Sports Illustrated 


The Grand Prix circuit has long been 
one of the big glamour scenes in sports, 
even when a race is held here in the 
U.S.— as the season finale will be at 
Watkins Glen next week. The leading 
international drivers, eight of whom ap- 
pear beginning on page 68, are an un- 
commonly cosmopolitan lot — as well 
they should be after starting off a few 
seasons by whipping around the streets 
of Monaco under the eyes of such as 
Princess Grace. To take their portraits, 
Neil Leifer had to put in time at the 
likes of Monte Carlo and Le Castellet. 

The People's Republic of China is 
not heavy on royalty, but sports settings 
there can be unusual enough in their 
own proletarian way. In the second part 
of their report from China ( page 42) Bill 
Johnson and Jerry Cooke tell of feeling 
almost deified as they sipped green tea 
in their best visiting-dignitary fashion 
at the ‘ ‘Swimming Village" where thou- 
sands of residents had jumped into the 
river to greet them. 

Which leaves us with the U.S. contri- 
bution to international exotica: Hous- 
ton and King-Riggs in the Astrodome. 
That fantastic exhibition could have 
been staged only in the U.S. and was 
typical of nothing else in the world of 
sport except perhaps a heavyweight 
championship fight. Genteel it was 
not — Howard Cosell decked out in din- 
ner jacket notwithstanding. But some- 
where along the line, as Curry Kirkpa- 
trick makes clear ( page 30), the trap- 
pings did fall away and what remained 
were two athletes flailing at each other 
as hard as they could, tired and sweaty. 

In all this we have not forgotten hard- 
nosed sports and their traditional as- 
pects. They are our franchise and our 
first love. And so in this issue you can 
also read about such things as the as- 
tounding Mets, the shocked Pirates, 
Anthony Davis of USC and the latest 
travails of poor Paul Dietzel. So goes 
sport in the jet age. 
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Yes, I would like to examine The Best 0 / LIFE 
Please send it to me for 10 days free examination. 
If I decide to keep the book. 1 will pay $19.95 
plus shipping and handling. If I do not choose to 
keep The Best oj LIFE, I w ill return the book with 
in 10 days, and be under no further obligation. 


Ciiy — 


T he drama, the excitement , the fun, the 
heartbreak and human foibles of an entire 
era captured as only Life’s cameras could! 


Most magazines arc structured around editors 
and writers. But Life magazine, during its 36-year 
history, was built entirely around the photographers. 

Being a Life photographer was the most glamor- 
ous job in the profession, and it attracted the best 
in the world— Robert Capa. W. Eugene Smith. Mar- 
garet Bourke-White, Carl Mydans, David Douglas 
Duncan. Alfred Eisenstaedt, Gjon Mili, Gordon 
Parks, Eliot Elisofon, Larry Burrows, Nina Lcen, 
George Silk, Dmitri Kessel, Lisa Larsen and dozens 
of others — truly a Who's Who of photography. 

Through 1 ,864 Life issues talented photographers 
like these saw. captured and preserved the drama, 
the excitement, the fun, the heartbreak and the hu- 
man foibles of an entire era better than anyone else 
around. 

Now, from the crowded, tumultuous third of a 
century they recorded, the Editors of Life have 
selected what they believe is The Best of Life. For 
anyone with an interest in great photography, this 
huge souvenir anthology drawn from the best pic- 
tures ever to appear in Life is a must. You are in- 
vited to examine it for 10 days free, without obliga- 
tion to buy. 


XI 






A. Uniroyal "252" golfballs. 1 dozen With tees. $15.00 B. Airway totebag of saddletan-tone vinyl. $19.95 C. Glo-Hill 9-piece carving and steak knife set. 
$26.85 D. International Silver Paul Revere silverplate superbowl. $19.85 E. GiftAmerica's sterling silver candlesticks. $25.85 F. Hoover 6-speed blender. $33.35 
G. Mirro-Matic butter-rite corn popper $16.90 H. J.P. Stevens go-places blanket. $16.95 I. Regal Ware electric fondue set. $22.50 J. Baribocraft 
of Canada hardwood and Italian slate tray $19.80 K. General Electric mantel clock. $21.95 L. Baribocraft of Canada 7-piece solid-wood salad set. $24.75 
M. Sheaffer 1 2K gold-filled pen and pencil set. $25.00 N. Magnavox powerful portable AM/FM radio. $32.95 O. Magnavox digital AM/FM clock radio $44.95 


Announcing GiftAmerica. 
A whole new way to give gifts. 

Now you can have a beautiful gift delivered by messenger 
almost anywhere in the U.S. within hours. 
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Zenith introduces a whole new 
TV system- 

Solid-state Chromacolorll. 


It’s all new from chassis 
to picture tube. You get Zenith 
dependability and the 
best color picture we’ve ever 
brought you. 

1. Zenith’s 100% solid-state 
chassis. The most powerful 
chassis Zenith has ever built, for 
cleaner, more naturally 
brilliant colors. And Zenith 
solid-state design means years 
of dependable operation. 

2. Unique voltage regulator 
to protect components. 
Another Zenith first. We call it 
Power Sentry. It guards your 
chassis and picture tube. 



keeps your picture sharp under 
varying voltage conditions. 


3. Advanced Chromacolor 
picture tube. The brightest 
picture tube in Zenith history. 
You get more contrast and 
detail than we’ve ever brought 
you before. 


Zenith quality and 
dependability.* We’re proud of 
our record of building dependable, 
quality products. But if it should 
ever happen that a Zenith 
doesn’t live up to your expecta- 
tions, we want to hear from you. 
Write to the Vice President, 
Consumer Affairs, Zenith Radio 
Corp., 1900 N. Austin Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 60639. 

At Zenith, the qualify goes in 
before the name goes on.® 


*ln two recent nationwide surveys, 
independent TV service technicians named 
Zenith, by more than 2tol over the next 
best brand, as the color TV needing 
fewest repairs. Survey details on request. 

Simulated TV picture. 


Simulated TV picture 






In 1916, die Navy 
Today we want people 



GEE !! 

I WISH I WERE 


jrwwi'Wjtf.i.; 


BE A MAN AND DO IT 

UNITED STATES NAVY 

RECRUITING STATION 



It's a brand new 
Navy. To join now, 
you can be a man or a 
woman. But to really 
make it in today's 
Navy, you've got to 
have a little of that 
old American need to 
succeed. The feeling 
that you want to go 
places fast and you 
have the stuff to 
get there. The belief 
that you're someone 
special. 


For a free full-color reproduction of this original Navy Poster, 
stop by your local Navy recruiter's office. 

No obligation, of course. 



only wanted men. 
who want to succeed. 




And the new Navy gives you plenty 
to prove it. If you qualify, you've got 
a choice of over 300 jobs. Interesting jobs 
that keep your head busy. Active jobs that 
your body moving. The kind of jobs you 
really get into. Like computer technology 
and aviation mechanics and seagoing 
engineering. They're the kind of jobs that 
give you somewhere to go while 
in the Navy, and when you get 
But there are some 
other reasons 
for joining 

the new Navy. Like travel. Europe, the 
Caribbean, Asia are pretty exciting 
places to work and have a good time. 

Like money. More than $340 a month 
after just four months — with great 
fringe benefits and one of the best 
retirement plans in the world. Like 
people. Making life-long friendships 
is one Navy tradition that will never change. 

If you think you've gotwhatittakes to makeitin the new 
Navy, if you want to go places fast, send in the attached coupon 
or call toll free 800-841-8000, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 


^ Be a success in the New Navy 


If the world made only one kind of sound, 
wed make only one kind of tape. 



There are a lot of different 
sounds in the world that are important 
to you. 

There's music, all kinds of 
music. Music you have on when you’re 
busy. Music you just want to sit and 
listen to. Very, very carefully. 

Recording voices calls for a 
different type of tape. And recording 
sounds may call for yet another. 

Different types of tape are best 
for different types of recording. 

If cassette recording is your 
thing. "Scotch” has one to do it on. 

Start with our "Highlander." 

A quality cassette that gives you good 
reproduction at a modest orice. 

Or for even better sound, 
consider our Low Noise/High Density 
cassette. Great for music, great for 
sounds, great for anything 


For the ultimate in quality, 
discover High Energy cassettes. The 
one that incorporates a major 
breakthrough, cobalt-energized oxide, 
for balanced sound and concert 
hall presence. 

And if your preference is 8-track 
or reel-to-reel recording, you can lay 
your sourds on a full line of "Scotch" 
Brand 8-track cartridges and reel-to- 
reel tapes. There's one that's right 
for you. 

"Scotch" Brand. The 
overwhelming choice of professional 
recording studios. 

They never have to worry about 
what brand of tape to buy. 

And neither do you. *4111 

fcJcomMNY 

"Scotch” Brand Tapes. 

Better tapes you just can't buy. 




¥>u don’t drink bar whiskey 
So why smoke bar whiskey. 



Introducing 

Old Grand-Dad Bourbon Pipe 


The good stuff you smoke. 


Our pipe mixture doesn’t just tell you 
the kind of whiskey it’s made with. 

It tells you the brand of whiskey 
it’s made with. 

Namely The Good Stuff. 

Old Grand-Dad Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon. 

Our pipe mixture also tells you that 
it’s made with 100% imported tobaccos. 

Select, prime leaf tobaccos from Europe 
South America and Africa. 

These tobaccos are aged slowly, gentled 
and Cavendish cut. 

Then laced with Old Grand-Dad 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon. 

The result? 

A truly premium pipe mixture. 

Old Grand-Dad Pipe Mixture. 

An uncommonly mild, 
uncommonly flavorful smoke, 
like nothing you’ve ever 
tasted before. 

Try a pouch. 

After all, you don’t 
drink ordinary bourbon. 

So why smoke ordinary 
bourbon? 





The American Express Card can put you 
on top of all these great mountains. 



It’s good for lift tickets to get you up. And ski lessons to get you 
down. You can even rent the skis with it. And boots and poles. 

You can use the American Express Card for apres-ski, too. 

For lodgings and fireside meals. For shopping and entertainment. 

For renting a car. And for flying home on your favorite airline. 

If you want to save money this season, take advantage of 
one of the special “ski packages” offered by the areas or lodges 
listed below. 

For information on prices, accommodations and ski 
conditions, contact any one of them directly— or just call your travel agent. 

For an American Express Card application, simply call 800-AE8-5000 
toll-free, or pick up one wherever the Card is honored. 


Park City Resort. P.O. Box 39. Park City. Aspen Highlands. Aspen, Colorado 8161 1 Steamboat Springs. Steamboat Springs, 

Utah 84060 Snowmass Resort. Box 220, Snowmass, Colorado 80477 

Snowbird Ski Resort. Snowbird, Utah 84070 Colorado 81615 Winter Park. Winter Park. Colorado 80482 

Sun Valley. Sun Valley, Idaho 83353 Vail. Vail, Colorado 81657 Keystone. Dillon, Colorado 80345 

Aspen, Buttermilk/Tiehack. Aspen, Crested Butte. Crested Butte, Colorado Jackson Hole. Teton Village, Wyoming 83025 

Colorado 81611 81224 Taos Ski Valley. Tios Ski Valley, N.M. 87571 


SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


SCANDALOUS 

The New York harness-racing scandal, 
which was announced with a flurry of 
subpoenas and staggering charges three 
weeks ago, has simmered down to a tea- 
pot-size tempest. If the charges are true, 
the quiet is distressing and we hope the 
investigators are sticking to their busi- 
ness. But if they are false, a lot of people 
have been irresponsibly smeared. 

Leaks from federal investigations in- 
dicated that "almost all" superfecta 
races at three New York tracks between 
December 1972 and April 1973 had been 
fixed and that the fixers had made more 
than $2 million. This would indicate that 
about 100 races over the four-month pe- 
riod had been tampered with, an aston- 
ishing accomplishment even for the most 
skillful of crooks. Such blanket fixing of 
races would be totally at variance with 
the normal hit-and-lie-low pattern of fix 
attempts discovered in the past. 

Apparently, the charge of fix was made 
after it was learned that an itinerant 
horsetrader was having unusual success 
betting the superfecta during the Decem- 
ber-April period. A skillful handicapper, 
he was said to have boasted of his friend- 
ship with some of trotting's top drivers 
and trainers. Apparently, too, he was em- 
ploying "ten percenters” to make his bets 
and cash his winning tickets. He was will- 
ing to pay them 10% of what they col- 
lected in order to spread his winnings 
around and avoid big income tax pay- 
ments. This is illegal, and investigators 
looking into it also found instances of 
false ownership of horses and other se- 
rious irregularities. But thus far they have 
produced no concrete evidence of a fixed 
race. This seems a far cry from three 
weeks ago, when “almost all" superfec- 
tas were fixed. It also suggests that head- 
line-seeking publicity is not the best way 
to uncover chicanery and catch crooks. 

WORK ETHIC 

More evidence that big-time college sport 
is essentially professional was disclosed 
when the Eastern College Athletic Con- 


ference voted last week to put on a post- 
season basketball tournament beginning 
in 1975. The ECAC, parent conference 
of the Ivy League and other prestigious 
Eastern schools, is having financial prob- 
lems and is adopting the tournament in 
order to raise money for operating ex- 
penses. The logic seems clear enough: the 
ECAC needs money and will use hired 
(that is to say, scholarship) athletes to 
raise it. The pleasant deception that big- 
time college players — only 16 of the 213 
schools in the ECAC will be in the tour- 
nament — are really students is ignored, 
for studies are not a factor in this. Nor, 
for that matter, should they be. The 
prime reason why a scholarship athlete 
is in college is not to study but to play 
for the col lege. That's fine. What is wrong 
is the hypocrisy about it. 

EMOTIONAL FEEDBACK 

The telecast of the King-Riggs showup 
(it certainly wasn’t a showdown) drew a 
huge audience, as ABC-TV gleefully re- 
ported almost as soon as Riggs jumped 
the net and began talking about a re- 
match. The overnight Trendex, as the 
tube people say. indicated that as many 
as 60 million people watched at least part 
of the fun. An estimated 22 million 
homes were tuned in. This is considerably 
fewer than the 26.7 million that had the 
Super Bowl on last January, but because 
of the far greater interest women had in 
the tennis match than in the football 
game it is reasonable to assume that more 
people were watching per home. So ABC 
is justified in boasting. 

However, the network did not bother 
to take much public notice of the com- 
plaints that poured in. Quite a few peo- 
ple got fed up with the incessant and often 
pointless commentary of the nonstop 
mouths that were describing the event, 
and they were annoyed, too, with the way 
the cameras ran frantically around try- 
ing to get a shot of every actor and ac- 
tress at ringside, even cutting away from 
the action on court to make sure all the 
hams were properly baked on camera 


(much of it ABC's own ham; Blythe Dan- 
ner and Ken Howard, for example, star 
on guess-what network). A cursory check 
revealed that ABC outlets in New York 
and Chicago, which reach 15% of ABC’s 
entire audience, received almost 2,000 
complaints during the show. Project this, 
the way TV loves to project other figures, 
and it means that more than 10,000 com- 
plaints were received across the country, 
which is a lot of booing. 

Over to you, Howard. Or Rosie. Or 
whoever is hogging the mike and point- 
ing the camera. 

CASUS BELLI 

Afraid this one is a bit awkward to write. 
Lot of nonsense, really. But. oh well. 
Gunther Pilz, a West German sociologist 
working at the Swiss federal college of 
physical education, argues that sports- 
writers have become warmongers. He 
says they (or we, if you insist) give sport 
greater significance than it deserves, cre- 
ate artificial sensations and advance the 
cause of nationalism. 

"They turn their reporting into a ma- 
nipulation of emotions, the kind of emo- 



tions that make fanatics out of players 
and spectators and turn stadiums into 
battlefields. Sports events that ought to 
promote the friendship and integration 
of nations are converted into little wars, 
and these warlike sublimations get the 
upper hand, particularly when former en- 
emies are involved. 

“Sports reports not infrequently re- 
semble cheap Wild West tales or medi- 

conitnued 
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A special 
breed of men. 





The men of 

professional 

football 




Af your booksellor 


m PRENTICE- 
HALL 

Altn: Addison Tredd 
Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J. 07632 


The most searching, exciting and 
penetrating book ever published 
about the men of professional foot- 
ball. With 80 fuff-color and 150 black- 
and-white illustrations, The Gladia- 
tors is a documentary on profes- 
sional football as it is played and 
lived in the ‘70's. In its pages are in- 
depth studies of training camps, the 
referees, the pain, the new breed of 
competitor. In addition, the players 
themselves offer an inside analysis 
of the game and their weekly assign- 
ments. In all, eight writers, a dozen 
photographers, and over 100 players 
have contributed to make this the 
football book of 


Rutledge 
Books, Inc. 




SCORECARD conn nurd 

eval epics. Events are managed to suit 
television, and stadiums arc built with the 
same end in view. The more the mass me- 
dia succeed in emotionally arousing play- 
ers and spectators, the greater the dan- 
ger of negative, aggressive reactions on 
the part of both." 

Pilz. you have exactly 24 hours to apol- 
ogize. If you don't, we attack. 

20/20 VISION 

Ever since Wilbur Wood of the Chicago 
White Sox won his 20th game this year 
and at about the same time showed that 
he was going to lose 20, too, people have 
been asking what other major league 
pitchers ever won 20 and lost 20 in the 
same season. Here, via DuffWyllic, ibe 
superstatistician from San Francisco, is 
the final word, complete with colorful 
nicknames. It was a fairly common oc- 
currence before 1900, Wyllie says, but in 
the 20th century the list is limited to: 
Iron Man McGinnity 24-20 (1901) 
Vic Willis 27-20 (1902) 

Bill Dinneen 21-21 (1902) 

Irv Young 20-21 (1905) 

Wabash George Mullin 22-21 (1905) 
Wabash George Mullin 21-20 (1907) 
Death Valley Jim Scott 20-21 (1913) 
Walter Johnson 25-20 (1916) 

Win One Lose One Wilbur Wood is 60 
years behind the limes. 

WILLIE FOREVER 

A middle-aged man tried to explain what 
it was about Willie Mays that made him 
so special: 

"I was one of the 23,000 people who 
paid their way into the Polo Grounds in 
New York City on the night of May 28, 
1951 . My father was another. Maybe he 
paid for me, maybe I paid for him. What- 
ever, we had lousy seats way back in the 
lower stands behind home plate, a little 
toward first base. We had gone to see the 
Giants play the Braves, and we were 
looking forward to seeing Willie Mays, 
who had come up from the Minneapolis 
Millers a few days before to join the Gi- 
ants. We were not overly impressed by 
his credentials — the Giants had a record 
of bringing overblown phenoms to the 
majors — but we were curious because the 
Giants moved Bobby Thomson out of 
center field to make room for him, and 
Thomson was then the fastest man in the 
league. 1 suppose we wanted to see if 
Mays was real. 

“Willie had gone 0 for 12 in three 
games in Philadelphia, but he was still 


batting third that night of his debut in 
the Polo Grounds. Unhappily for Giant 
fans, Warren Spahn was pitching for 
Boston, Sheldon Jones for New York. In 
the top of the first inning the Braves 
scored three runs off Jones, which was 
depressing, considering how little the Gi- 
ants were likely to do against Spahn. 
And when Warren briskly got rid of 
the first two batters to face him. in- 
dicating he had his stuff, wc knew the 
game was over. 

“Then Willie Mays stepped up and — 
I don't remember the count— hit a tre- 
mendously high home run on top of the 
left field roof, and we poor, bereft Giant 
fans were on our feet, roaring and yell- 
ing, shaking our fists exultantly. It re- 
mains in my memory as one of the most 
exciting home runs I ever saw, and I'm 
still not sure why. The Giants lost the 
game and Mays continued in his slump 
(he was 1 for 26 before he finally began 
to hit), but the electricity, the tingle, the 
fun of Willie Mays began then, And for 
those who saw him in his great days, it 
will never stop." 

MOTOWN SOUND 

Back in the 1930s Detroit called itself the 
city of champions. Within a year or so, 
the Tigers won the World Series, the Li- 
ons won the National Football League 
championship, the Red Wings won hock- 
ey's Stanley Cup. And Joe Louis, who 
fought out of Detroit, was the best heavy- 
weight boxer in the world, although not 
yet champion. 

Nowadays. Detroit can call itself the 
city of losers, at least as far as the men 
who run pro teams there are concerned. 
Last November, Earl Lloyd was fired as 
coach of the basketball Pistons. In Jan- 
uary, Joe Schmidt quit as coach of the 
Lions. I n April, Johnny Wilson was fired 
as coach of the Red Wings. In Septem- 
ber, Billy Martin was fired as manager 
of the Tigers. 

It's lucky Detroit doesn't havea heavy- 
weight champion. He’d be knocked on 
his ear. 

EUPHORIA AND NEW BRUNSWICK 

George Sheehan, the running doctor, 
takes issue with physiologists who dis- 
miss the concept of "second wind" as 
old-fashioned, a figment of the athlete's 
imagination, Recalling a description of 
the second wind as "an almost mirac- 
ulous refreshment and renewal of vigor," 
Sheehan says it does exist and that as a 
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Only Monte Carlo is Monte Carlo. 
Only VO. is VO. 




There is only one Monte Carlo. By 
sunlight or moonlight, the brightest jewel 
in the glittering necklace of pleasure spots 
that grace the Riviera Halfway between 
Nice and San Remo, it nestles at the foot 
of the southern Alps, facing the gentle 
Mediterranean. 

At any given time, in any season, the 
worlds greatest fleet of expensive yachts 
will be anchored in its 
crystal waters. And in ^ 
the great hotels, the 
nightclubs, and along | 
the white sand 
beaches, the world’s 
greatest collection of 
wealthy fun-lovers 
will be doing what 
they do the best - 
celebrating 

Princes and Lords, producers and star- 
lets. financiers and poets— they gather 
for the Monte Carlo Rally in January 
and for the Grand Prix Automobile de 
Monaco in June. By day they worship the 
sun. and by night they light up the huge 
casinos with roulette and Chemin de fer. 

And through it all, only Monte Carlo is 
Monte Carlo. The heart of the Riviera. A 
way of life. A one-of-a-kind creation. 

Like Monte Carlo, Seagrams V.O. is 
also one-of-a-kind; a creation suited to 
sophisticated tastes. Generation after 
generation .V.O. has stood alone, as a 
whisky uncompromising in quality, 
with a tradition of craftsmanship- 
that has made it The First 
Canadian in smoothness. The 
First Canadian in lightness. 

And The First Canadian in 
popularity throughout 
the world. 

Only Monte Carlo 
is Monte Carlo. Only 
V.O. is V.O. All the 
others come after. 



Seagram’s f^[ 

The First Canadian. 


CANADIAN WHISKY— A BIEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES. 6 YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY. N.Y.C. 
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runner he experiences it almost daily. But 
you must lope along slowly at first, he 
says, like a primitive hunter off in search 
of his daily haunch of mastodon. 

"If you start a training run at slow 
speed," he writes in his column in the 
Red Bank (N.J.) Daily Register, "keep- 
ing well within yourself, at about six min- 
utes this feeling of being the complete 
runner will steal over you and possess 
you. The only external sign for me is a 
warm, pleasant sweat. Inside is euphoria 
and the confidence I could run all the way 
to New Brunswick." 

Not content with personal evidence, 
Sheehan recalls research done on the re- 
nowned marathoner Abebe Bikila of 
Ethiopia in Tokyo during the 1 964 Olym- 
pics. Along with other runners, Bikila 
was tested on a treadmill, on which he 
began running at an easy pace without a 
warmup. His heart rate and respiration 
rose gradually during the first few min- 
utes and then leveled off. "And then sud- 
denly," Sheehan writes, "at the three- 
minute mark (it was later for the less 
gifted) Bikila had a sharp drop in his 
pulse and breathing. He also began to 
sweat and his pulse pressure widened. He 
was in the perfect physical state for dis- 
tance running. 

"It's as simple as that. Easy and nat- 
ural does it. You have to avoid rush and 
bustle and pushing and shoving, and put 
away impatience and force and speed, if 
you want to find your second wind. It 
takes the hunter's tireless trot to bag that 
elusive Pimpernel.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Henry Aaron, asked by a woman if he 
was the Home Run King: "No, Dave 
Johnson's upstairs in his room asleep." 

• Rev. Richard Connelly, chaplain of the 
Cincinnati Bengals, giving the invocation 
at a luncheon: "This year, Our Lord, do 
not leave us at the two-minute warning.” 

• Edgar Chandler, New England Patriot 
linebacker, after O. J. Simpson rushed 
for 250 yards: "You go for something 
you think is there and all of a sudden 
you don't have anything. Nobody should 
gain that much." 

• Roger McCluskey, on becoming the 
oldest USAC national driving champion 
at 43: "It is better than doing it at 44.” 

• Buzzie Bavasi, San Diego Padre pres- 

ident: "I get tired of hearing my ball- 
players bellyache all the time. They 
should sit in the press box sometimes and 
watch themselves play." end 
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times change 


In the era of gasoline-fueled camping appliances, there was no such thing as a 
multi-purpose unit A stove was for cooking, a heater for heating, and the outdoors- 
man who took camping seriously took along everything but the kitchen sink 

That's in the past 


Today there's a new fuel in the picture - oropane the perfect fuel for modern 
camping And there's the Traveler Convertible Propane Heater- Cooker by Zebco - 
the perfect picture of versatility Its heating pad swings up for heating, lays down 
for cooking, and the compact Convertible carries light as a feather Disposable 
propane cylinders store inside the case during transport An exclusive 2-way 
valve assures perfect fuel distribution in both the vertical and horizontal 
position A rugged aluminum cover inverts to become a warp-resistant cooking pan 
Its exclusive heating pad with a lifetime platinum catalyst produces 6.500 BTU's 
of safe, flameless propane heat. 

See the Traveler Convertible Propane Heater-Cooker by Zebco at your camping 
products dealer. And see the complete line of outstanding Traveler by Zebco 
propane appliances stoves, heaters, lights - made for camping today 


Times change. The good times 
get better with Traveler by Zebco 1 
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CONSUMER DIVISION BRUNSWICK CORPORATION 

POST OFFICE BOX 270, TULSA. OKLAHOMA 74101 
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Lose big money 
in your spare time. 


No special training required— just try to sell your home 
without the help of a professional Realtor. 

It looks so easy. Just run an ad and wait for the 
prospects, right? But before you do, talk to somebody 
who’s tried this do-it-yourself approach, and you’ll find 
that it’s easier to lose than win. 

That’s why most folks find the services of a Realtor 
not only pleasant and profitable but a downright neces- 
sity. They discover that Realtors help them in a number 
of valuable ways. 

Name your price. 

Can you set a fair and reasonable asking price? You 
don't want to ask too much and scare people away. 
Worse yet, you don’t want to ask too little. 

Here’s the first place your Realtor can help. He's 
constantly up-to-date on market demand, seasonality of 
sales, location and the hundred and one other variations 
that alter your home’s value. 

A skillful Realtor knows all about these things. Most 
important, he knows people. 

Strangers in the night. 

If you love talking to strange people at strange hours, 
by all means sell your home yourself. Your newspaper 
ad is an open invitation for anyone who wants an excuse 
for a Sunday drive to pick up the phone and give you a 
call. At any hour of the day or night. 

Some of them will even show up. At any hour of the 
day or night. 

A Realtor solves these problems. First of all, he 
screens the prospects. He knows their needs, desires and 
financial situation. And he knows who is seriously look- 
ing for a new home and who is just looking. 

Best of all, he shows your house only when it’s con- 
venient for you. 

Best sellers. 

Maybe you decide to sell your own home anyway. You 
know the needs and desires of your prospective buyers. 
And you know what to say, how to present your home 
to sell them. Right? 

Wrong. 

A Realtor is trained in the art of house salesmanship, 
i And it is an art.) His study of sales techniques has 
shown him how to get the indecisive buyer to make up 
his mind; how to close the sale. In fact, he’s gone to 
school to find out. After all, selling is what it's all about. 


The great debate. 

At last a prospective buyer makes you an offer. What 
happens if the offer is well below your asking price? 

You’re going to argue. You may win the argument 
and lose the sale or lose the argument and lose money. 
Either way you lose. As the owner, you’ll discover it’s 
pretty hard to bargain with a buyer objectively— to 
negotiate price, possession, things like that. Misunder- 
standings may crop up. And those small disagreements 
can spoil a sale. 

When a Realtor helps sell your home, he takes on the 
difficult task of negotiation. He’s sort of a go-between. 
And he’s objective. He’ll tell you when the buyer is 
right. And he’ll tell you when to stick with your asking 
price. 

He’s usually a heck of a nice guy, too. He knows how 
to smooth over, or completely avoid, those sale-killing 
misunderstandings. 

Avoid false alarms. 

A would-be buyer doesn’t do you much good unless he 
can lay his hands on enough money to pay for your 
home. But many buyers don't know how or where to get 
a mortgage. 

Sell your home yourself, and there’s not much you 
can do to help him. 

But a Realtor knows just about all there is to know 
about financing. He works very closely with all kinds 
of financial institutions. He knows their methods and 
requirements. 

Very simply, he can help your buyer find the money 
he needs to buy your house. 

Little things mean a lot. 

Selling a house involves many details. There are a 
hundred little things to be done. 

Unless you have a mind like a computer, you’ll need 
a Realtor to get everything done and keep it straight. 
He and your attorney will guide you through this tangle 
of details as painlessly and safely as possible. 

In conclusion. 

You may be wondering why Chicago Title Insurance 
Company cares about how you sell your home. After 
all, we’re in the business of insuring titles to real estate, 
not selling it. It’s just that after serving title needs for 
over 125 years, we’ve come to know how important 
Realtors are and how much they can help you. 

We wanted you to know, too. 



Chicago Title Insurance Company 

Chicago. Illinois 60602 

A nationwide network o( more than 1000 oRiccs and agents plus several thousand approved attorneys. 
Member ol the Lincoln National lamily of corporations. 
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DART SPORT 
CONVERTRIPLE ’74. 



ITS THREE CARS IN ONE- 
ALL THE CARS YOU’VE EVER WANTED. 



IT’S A FIVE- 
PASSENGER 
COUPE .With the size and 
features you wouldn’t expect 
from a compact. Features 
such as torsion-bar suspen- 
sion, Unibody construction, 
and the Electronic Ignition 
System . . . Dart Sport 1 makes 
2 and 3 that much better. 




IT’S A SUN ROOF 
CONVERTIBLE. 

What an option! You get a 
secure metal sun roof that 
slides open to give you the 
sun in the morning and the 
moon at night. With Dart 
Sport, the sky's the limit. 
So sit back, relax, and start 
to follow the sun. 



IT’S AN ECONOMY 
WAGON. With the op- 
tional fold-down rear seat, 
you can flip yourself into a 
wagon in seconds and have 
a fully carpeted cargo 
space that's six-and-a-half- 
feet long. Dart Sport Con- 
vertriple '74. Pack it up and 
get going. 







Sports Illustrated 

OCTOBER 1, 1973 

UNDEFEATED BUT 


IMPROVING 


That goes not only for USC, the national champion, 
but for Tailback Anthony Davis, the country's most 
electrifying running back by JOHN UNDERWOOD 



A nthony Davis, who off his track rec- 
ord as a tailback had figured to be 
the most devastating piece of live action 
in college football this fall, did more to 
disconcert than to devastate Georgia 
Tech in the outdoor sauna of Grant Field 
last week. Davis has what his coaches at 
USC call “great field presence,” the abil- 
ity to see in a wink all obstacles in his 
way. What Davis saw through the heat 
waves shimmering off the AstroTurf in 
Atlanta was usually three or four Yel- 
low Jackets breathing hotly on his ster- 
num and whamming away at his vital 
processes. 

The fact that Davis (see cover) still 
wound'up the most productive runner in 
a game enthusiastically but imprecisely 
played by both sides and won going away 
by USC 23-6 — the 19th straight without 
a loss for the National Champion Tro- 
jans — is immaterial. Seventy-one yards is 
no more than a jigger by Davis’ full-cup 
standards. What was material in the 
moist aftermath of the contest, made 
much closer than expected by the hero- 
ics of the Tech defense (big underdogs 
often rise to play inspired defense; it is 
offense, requiring a greater finesse, that 
usually does them in), was this: that for 
all the special effects — the hairy stunts 
that committed their smallish linebackers 
to the gaps in their five-man front, the 
reckless pursuit of outside plays — which 
the Yellow Jackets successfully employed 
to get their hands on A.D.’s hide, they 
were not able to get under it. 

He sat there in the steaming dressing 
room, calmly stripping away his gear, 
and said, no, he did not at all consider this 

continued 

Tech keyed its defenses on Davis, but he still 
managed to wriggle and crunch for 71 yards. 


PHOTOQRAPHS by WALTER IOOSS JR. 
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UNDEFEATED continued 



Richard Wood is a defense all by himself. 


a bad game for him, that “it was frustrat- 
ing at times when there was no place to 
run, but there were some good times, 
too.” He said that it was actually an im- 
provement over the previous week 
against Arkansas, that for every extra 
stinger Tech had used to stop him there 
had to be a weak point someplace else 
for USC to exploit. Which there was, and 
which USC did, belatedly. 

And that was what USC came east for, 
Davis said. To win, not 50 to 0 as ev- 
eryone had come to expect, just to win. 
There will, he said, be other days. De- 
spite its eminence, this is a young USC 
team that is just gaining harmony, he ex- 
plained. Eight of the 1 1 on offense did 
not start last year. The hottest licks are 
yet to come. 

Anthony Davis will go on like that for 
an hour, if you want him to. As much as 
he talks, however, his voice never seems 
to get in the way of his hearing. He is 
one of those comforts that football 
coaches like to call a “coachable" play- 
er. This is not to say that John McKay’s 
staff spends a lot of time advising A. D. 
on how to put one foot in front of an- 
other. Very few USC coaches ran for 
1,191 yards last year or scored six touch- 
downs against Notre Dame, a day in the 
life of Anthony Davis that McKay re- 
calls as the most sublime one-man ball- 
carrying parade ever put on. 

Davis did all this as a 5'9', 185-pound 
sophomore, one built along the lines of 
Mike Garrett but split high to give him 
a stride even longer than O. J. Simpson's. 


It is with these two former USC Heis- 
man Trophy winners that Davis is nat- 
urally compared, but as Simpson says, 
the comparison is not valid. “Anthony,” 
says O.J ., “has a style all his own.” When 
Davis runs his knees prance high and 
seem to pump from under him, like a 
comic drum major's, and when it is time 
to turn it on in heavy traffic his knees 
leap ahead at erratic angles as if governed 
by independent, conflicting wills. 

McKay says Davis is an almost end- 
less talent. He was not only an All-Amer- 
ica football player but he played on 
USC’s NCAA championship baseball 
team, batting .346. Last fall, while watch- 
ing the placekickers work out, he re- 
marked offhandedly to McKay, “I can 
do that.” McKay said he would gladly 
let him try. Davis quickly demonstrated 
the strongest leg on the team. McKay has 
not used him to kick field goals or extra 
points yet, but he says he would not 
hesitate. 

Best of all from a coach’s standpoint, 
Anthony Davis thrives on discipline, or 
any reasonable facsimile. For example, 
McKay’s only lecture to him on conduct 
occurred two years ago and was more or 
less centered on the merits of neatness. 
Davis became the neatest guy in town, a 
style setter with his tasteful collection of 
double knits and high-heeled patent- 
leather shoes, and hats with varying wing 
spans. He wears his hair neat and his face 
shaved. Though he is at times playfully 
magniloquent, and is now laterally fa- 
mous for his knee dances in the end zone, 
he resists the image of a hot dog. He 
drives a blue-and-white Cadillac convert- 
ible but is quick to point out that it is 
not a new one. He says people who see 
him flash by and say, "Yeah, man, he’s 
got the big head” really do not know him. 
He paid for the convertible working the 
whole summer at the Museum of Science 
and Industry, near the Coliseum. He is 
proud of his work there, and takes friends 
to show them the museum. 

Another example. Davis is the old- 
est son of parents who worked hard to 
get him educated — his father in the post 
office, his mother in the Head Start pro- 
gram — but he was raised in a tough 
neighborhood in San Fernando and 
learned the ins and outs of street culture. 
He picked up a chevron on his right el- 
bow in a knife fight. He was shot at by a 
man wielding a .45. He says many of his 
former buddies are doing five-to-10 or 
are “completely out of it” on drugs. 


His reaction has been to go precisely 
the other way. His grades (as an urban 
affairs major) are good, almost a B av- 
erage. He gives freely of his time to lec- 
ture kids on their responsibilities. He 
does not smoke or drink. “Maybe a lit- 
tle wine,” he says, "but I don’t even like 
the taste of beer.” 

At heart, Davis is a loner. He does not 
fit group nio/cfs and he does not seek the 
shelter of stereotypes. When everybody 
else was dropping out of the R.O.T.C. 
program, he was staying in — and loving 
it. Though he is famous teamwide for col- 
lecting good-looking girls, he says he will 
not let them distract him. “I tell ’em, 
'Don’t get in my way and I won't get in 
yours.’ ” He wants to be an All-Amer- 
ica in both baseball and football. 

Davis pictures himself as “a thinker 
like Coach McKay. I see him out there, 
always thinking, and that’s the way 1 am. 
I don’t know why.” He is image-con- 
scious. He was disturbed by some of the 
feedback received last January when he 
went to sleep at the wheel of his broth- 
er’s car after a party and piled it into a 
utility pole. His Achilles tendon was 
sliced and his knee punctured. The 
wounds healed quickly, but a number of 
innuendos far more painful made the 
rounds. He got a letter from a man who 
charged him with setting a poor exam- 
ple for children. Davis saved the letter. 
"That man is going to be watching me 
the next two years,” he said. “I’m going 
to make him eat those words.” 

And for a third and more immediate 
example, here now is Anthony Davis at 
his coachable best: in USC’s first game 
this year against Arkansas, though he 
rushed for 96 yards, Davis was trapped 
for some stunningly long losses. He nev- 
er made a coy move, but for three quar- 
ters he tap-danced, sometimes tap-danc- 
ing backward. The following Monday 
morning Davis was the first player into 
the offices of McKay’s offensive coaches, 
John Robinson, Craig Fertig and Willie 
Brown. He was crestfallen. “What hap- 
pened?" he wanted to know. 

“You’re trying to make every run a 90- 
yarder,” he was told. “There’s nothing 
wrong with a four-yard gain.” 

Davis pondered that the rest of the 
week, and by Saturday he was again 
sounding like a coach himself. “My style 
is to scratch and claw for every yard,” 
he said before Georgia Tech. “If two 
yards are there, I’ll take them and hope 
for more. I get like a psycho on the field. 
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man. I think of something that may have 
happened to me on the street somewhere 
and I make up my mind it's going to be 
me handing out the punishment. 1 didn't 
do that against Arkansas." 

On the morning of the game, Davis 
barely touched his breakfast steak. "He's 
primed," Robinson said. "Worried just 
enough to be good." 

fn the subsequent face-off with Geor- 
gia Tech’s swarming take-a-chance de- 
fense, Davis, in terms of yards gained, 
probably deserves credit for no more 
than a draw. Tech altered its basic set 
slightly to put the middle guard in the 
gap on either side of the center and stunt- 
ed its linebackers on almost every play, 
trying to get penetration. The ploy was 
successful more times than it was not, 
Davis often finding no running room at 
all. For every eight- or 10-yard gain he 
managed to squeeze out, there was a 
counteracting stackup at the line of 
scrimmage. 

When USC tried to sweep wide the 
Tech linebackers stunted to the outside 
and the cornerback rotated and came up 
strong to support. In all, the Jackets, 
though a smaller team, did a remarkable 
job of confusing and containing. Davis 
and his alternate, Rod McNeill, more or 
less taking turns in the heat, were held 
to 137 yards rushing. 

But to play Davis so cozily by neces- 
sity opened other avenues. On kickoffs 
Tech Coach Bill Fulcher — "scared to 
death” Davis would get his hands on the 
ball— made it impossible by ordering his 
kicker to present USC with chip shots 
that fell far short of A.D. "I’m smart 
enough not to try to challenge him,” Ful- 
cher said. As a penalty, however, USC 
invariably was given good field position. 
And so it went. 

Typically, McKay got another breath- 
taking performance out of his massive 
defense, including three interceptions of 
Jim Stevens’ passes by Safety Artimus 
Parker and solid work from that impos- 
ing middle linebacker. Richard Wood. 
When the day was over, the Trojans were 
yet to have a touchdown scored on them 
this season. 

Meanwhile, the USC offense stam- 
mered around for most of the first half 
trying to find its voice. It came full-throat 
in the person of Lynn Swann, the artful 
flanker back who McKay says is his ver- 
sion of a Johnny Rodgers. Swann is one- 
third of the three-man battery of Quar- 
terback Pat Haden to receivers Jake 


McKay, the coach’s son, and himself. 
Jake McKay is Haden’s old high school 
buddy, and they kid Swann all the time 
that he will never make All-America be- 
cause Haden will cut his third out of the 
limelight. Swann says he’ll make it with- 
out ’em since he also returns punts. 

Late in the first quarter of a scoreless 
game Swann fielded a punt at midfield. 
Against Arkansas be had two fong touch- 
down runs called back, but obviously he 
had not forgotten how. He cut to his left, 
then angled back right, then back left 
again. Suddenly he was into an alley of 
bumps and nudges that served as blocks. 
He made six distinct swerves — not cuts, 
just angling turns — the way schooling 
fish advance, and the only man who hit 
him on his way to the end zone was a 
USC blocker who did not move fast 
enough. 

Then, just before the half, Haden 
broke down and threw one to Swann, 15 
yards into the end zone where Swann had 
beaten Tech's star safety, Randy Rhino, 
by half a step. That made it 14-3 and di- 
minished the threat of an upset. The 
teams swapped field goals in the second 
half and finally Haden began taking a 
better look at Tech’s gambling defense, 
getting the ball to Jake McKay behind 
the rotation. McKay caught one a hair 


beyond the end zone, which does not 
count, and then one that did count while 
floating 10 yards beyond the suckered 
Tech defense. That finished Tech. 

But as with the Arkansas game, it was 
not a clean kill. The USC offense is still 
trying to find some consistency against 
the slugs of its own mistakes — holding, 
motion, offsides — and the inexperience 
of its linemen, and if it is stiff rounding 
into form it better do it quickly because 
this week Oklahoma comes to Los 
Angeles. 

While winner McKay was parrying 
questions that sounded suspiciously 
like the why-aren’t-you-winning-50-to-0 
type, loser Fulcher was praising his own 
team's gutsy performance. He said he 
sought out Anthony Davis on the field 
when the game was over. "I told him how 
much I admired him,” Fulcher said. 
"He’s an amazing human being. A real 
thoroughbred." 

McKay, meanwhile, accepted a thrust 
on the health and happiness of A.D. — 
"Aren't you worried about him after two 
weeks of having to settle for less than 100 
yards?” 

“No," said McKay. "Last year after 
two games he had a total of only 56 
yards. Anthony Davis is the least of my 
worries.” end 



Davis is not the only Trojan who can do the hi-goodby, as Lynn Swann shows baffled Tech. 
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ALL EYES 
ON THE PIT 
AND THE 
PENDULUM 


The swing was to New York's astonishing 
Mets in a week of wonders, but they still 
had only a precarious hold over the abyss 

by RON FIMRITE 



I n the mysterious National League 
East, where avoiding the pit is syn- 
onymous with scaling the heights and 
where winning half the time represents 
the pinnacle of human achievement, the 
victor examines his spoils tentatively. 
“Well, that certainly looks like first 
place, doesn’t it? I wonder if it will bite.” 

This wariness of success would seem 
to explain the bemused expression on 
Manager Yogi Berra’s granitic counte- 
nance when his New York Mets reached 
both first place in the NL East and a .500 
winning percentage on one enchanted 
evening last week in Shea Stadium. He 
looked for all the world like a man awak- 
ening in a strange boudoir. 

It was no time, obviously, to preen for 
those skeptics who had his team dead and 
him buried by midseason, nor could he 
afford the luxury of hobnobbing with 
new fair-weather friends. Berra simply 


was not all that sure where he was or 
how, for that matter, he got there. 

“It’s been a long, hard struggle,” he 
conceded uncertainly, “but we won’t 
know until it’s all over.” 

We certainly will not, for Berra's team 
is in a race that falls not so much to the 
swiftest as to the one who keeps his feet. 
First place is not all that precious in the 
NL East; it is worth no more than about 
fourth place in the NL West. But those 
competing for it have had an inordinately 
hard time getting to it and even more 
trouble hanging on to it. 

Melodramatically, this would have 
been a perfectly rewarding season if, for 
example, the Cardinals, abject losers at 
the start, gallant comeback kids in the 
middle, had been able to stay on top 
once they finally got there. But vertigo 
set in and they tottered over the side. It 
might even have been acceptable if the 


Pirates, monotonously consistent win- 
ners though they have been, had over- 
come their dreadful pitching handicap 
and stayed upstairs. But they, too, tum- 
bled down. And it will be fine if the Mets, 
recalling for incurably nostalgic New 
Yorkers the good old days of 1969, can 
hold the high ground. But they may also 
prove acrophobic. 

The Mets do have one attribute the 
others seem to lack: they believe in mir- 
acles. And well they should, for they had 
their share of them last week in winning 
four straight games from the Pirates and 
supplanting them as the ephemeral 
league leaders. 

On Thursday night, in a game that may 
have surpassed any played this season for 
prolonged suspense, the Pirates appeared 
to be a winner in the 13th inning when, 
with two out and their Richie Zisk 
on first base, Dave Augustine hit a 
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Wary of ambush. Manager Yogi Berra refused 
to gloat over feats by such Mels as Wayne 
Garrett, here hitting game-winning home run. 

drive deep toward the left-field bullpen. 

Zisk, running with the pitch, looked 
certain to score as the ball struck the edge 
of a wooden plank that serves as the very 
top of the eight-foot fence. It hit so high, 
in fact, that there seemed every possibil- 
ity it would bounce over and out and give 
the Pirates a 5-3 lead and almost surely 
the game. 

But the ball not only stayed in the park, 
it caromed off the top of the fence and 
plopped, as if tossed there by unseen 
hands, into the glove of an astonished 
Cleon Jones. Barely pausing to see if it 
was indeed a ball he had there or per- 
haps a beer cup pitched from the upper 
deck, Jones wheeled and threw to cutoff 
man Wayne Garrett. Third base is Gar- 
rett’s position, but he had moved to 
shortstop in the late innings as a replace- 
ment for Bud Harrelson. By his own 
postgame admission, cutoff throws are as 
foreign to him this year as, say, place- 
kicks, but the one he delivered this night 
was true and on the bounce to Catcher 
Ron Hodges, and Zisk was clearly out. 

It was an extraordinary play. Balls do 
not normally bounce off Shea Stadium 
fences directly into the hands of outfield- 
ers, and third basemen playing shortstop 
do not ordinarily make cutoff throws of 
such exquisite precision. But this was not 
an ordinary game, and in the Mets’ half 
of the inning, Hodges, himself a late-in- 
ning substitute for regular Catcher Jerry 
Grote, singled home the winning run. 
This was something of a coincidence, 
since the tying run had been driven in by 
yet another substitute catcher, Duffy 
Dyer, with a pinch-hit double — with two 
out in the ninth inning. 

The first-stringer, Grote, had his in- 
nings the following evening in the 10-2 
win that rousted the Pirates and hoisted 
the Mets up to first. Grote went 3 for 3, 
including a double that struck the third- 
base bag and bounced crazily into foul 
territory and a ground ball single that hit 
something odd on the field and hopped 
over the glove of Pirate Shortstop Dal 
Maxvill. 

Miracles? Perhaps, but only the Mets’ 
due, according to Garrett, whose red 
hair, freckles and amused blue eyes sug- 
gest a familiarity with leprechauns. 

"When we were 12 games back [in 
continued 
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July], I tell you, nothing went right," said 
he after Friday night’s legerdemain. "We 
had one injury after another and were 
playing with half a team. We had no 
depth. You can't make the right moves 
without depth. The balls that are bounc- 
ing for us now were bouncing the other 
way then. Now we've got everybody back 
and things are going our way. When 
you’re playing good the umpires give you 
the calls and things happen, like tonight 
with Grote." 

Garrett made some things happen the 
next day by stroking a two-run homer 
that was decisive in Jon Matlack's 2-0 
shutout over the Cardinals. This combi- 
nation of timely hitting, good pitching 
and the occult is what he Mets are bank- 
ing on to see them through the last crit- 
ical games of the season. 

"We won't bomb you," said the oft- 
injured shortstop, Harrelson. with laud- 
able candor. "We have to get the key hits. 
Now we're winning the gift games, games 
in which the other guy makes a mistake 
and we do something about it. We have 
had both good times and bad this sea- 
son, but that's all part of the game. A 
true professional realizes that he'll go 
good for a while, then bad. But when 
things go bad. the important thing is to 
stay sane and hang in there. That’s 
professionalism." 

Berra, the once-beleaguered manager, 
would subscribe to this homely philos- 
ophy. When his team was floundering 
pitifully in last place it was rumored that 
he would be quickly cashiered, perhaps 
before the end of the season. His tactics, 
it was said, were unimaginative, his lead- 
ership uninspired. Besides, he seemed 
incapable of achieving a detente with the 
team’s resident immortal, the increasing- 
ly crotchety Willie Mays. Apparently 
Berra, svho hud no previous reputation 
for scholarship, learned much in the past 
two months, for now his tactics seem pos- 
itively Clausewitzian, his players are per- 
forming as if possessed and Mays has 
tastefully, if ambivalently, retired (he has 
said he would like to play in the last game 
of the season and in the World Series). 
But Berra is not the sort to savor vin- 
dication out loud. 

"I don't care about criticism," he said 
in Friday's moment of tentative triumph. 
"I just do the best I can. You know what 
they say: every manager is hired to be 
fired. Oh. I could feel bad if we had been 


losing with a full ball club. Then I'd have 
said there’s something wrong here and 
maybe it's me. But we had a lot of in- 
juries then." 

He cut himself a slice of pepperoni and 
devoured it in concert with a hunk of 
Swiss cheese. Then he leaned back in his 
chair, adjusted the incongruous specta- 
cles on his melancholy rock-formation 
face and recalled an inspired psycholog- 
ical ploy. 

"It wasn’t a team meeting or anything 
like that, but I did bring a newspaper sto- 
ry around to the players that said we'd 
given up. 'Look,* 1 told the guys, 'you 
stink. It says so right here in the paper. 
It says you guys don't wanna play no 
more.' I don’t think anybody wants to 
hear that. That was about August 17. 
We've been 24 and 12 since then. I'm not 
saying that helped turn things around, 
but nobody wants to hear that he don't 
wanna play no more." 

There is no longer any doubt that the 
Mets wanna play. "Every day when I 
wake up in the morning," says young 
Hodges, "I think about how I can't wait 
to gel to the ball park." But if they are 
to win the division championship, they 
will do it with pitching. And here, with 
starters Tom Seaver, Jerry Koosman, 
George Stone and Matlack, they have a 
clear advantage over their four rivals. 


"The season is so cotton-picking 
long," said Seaver, issuing a fraternity- 
beer-bust guffaw, "that anything can 
happen if the pitching stays strong. The 
number of runs you get should have no 
effect on your pitching. The pitcher's phi- 
losophy is to do the best he can every 
time out. This is a good division with a 
lot of good clubs that have played poor- 
ly all year lorg. Now it's getting excit- 
ing. I’m just glad I'm in my seventh year, 
not my first, so I can keep my feet on the 
ground." He laughed again, a good old 
USC undergraduate laugh. 

On Friday Seaver pitched before the 
biggest crowd of the Mets’ season, 51,381 
paid, and the “We're No. 1" chants, the 
paper airplane tossing, the dancing on 
the dugout roof, the relentless din were 
all reminiscent of the Mets' first miracle 
four years ago when, as Seaver put it, 
"It was like this every day.” The fans, at 
least, were rounding into pennant-win- 
ning form. 

But the Met fans were not alone. There 
was the same frenzy in. of all places, 
Montreal, before the Expos staggered 
last week into what may finally prove to 
be a fatal seven-game losing streak. Like 
the Mets ahead of them, the Expos did 
not so much surge forward as hold their 
place in the race as the front-runners fell 
back. Then when they were within a game 



Raising dust in Montreal, Card Mike Tyson slides safely into high-handed Scrap Iron Stinson. 
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of the lead, they fell prey to the success- 
es that is epidemic in the NL East. Un- 
like the Cubs, the Cardinals and the Pi- 
rates. they did not even wait until they 
got on top before starting their descent. 
Fortunately, their losing streak before 
the weekend coincided nicely with the 
rout of the Pirates, so theirs was more of 
a missed opportunity than a bona fide 
disaster. Anyway, losing is no disgrace 
in this division. 

Montreal's devoted fans have been 
more than generous with losing baseball 
teams. The Expos have never drawn few- 
er than a million fans in their five years 
in Canada, despite two last-place, two 
fifth-place and who-knows-what-place- 
this-year finishes. And they play in the 
major league's smallest stadium, 28,000- 
seat Jarry Park. 

■'It’s a good feeling hearing the fans 
cheer their heads off,” says Ron Fairly, 
the Expo leftfieldcr who, at 35 and with 
16 years of major league experience, 
might be expected to rise above rah- 
rah. "Anyone who has ever been in front 
of a large audience will certainly have a 
reaction. When you come to Jarry Park, 
there's not much to look at. Other cit- 
ies have these huge multipurpose sta- 
diums. Here there is no double deck, 
the seats are aluminum and there is no 
protection from the weather. But it's a 


fun little park and it’s filled with the 
best fans in baseball.'’ 

The fans were credited with actually 
winning one game last week for the home 
team when a pop fly with two out in the 
last of the ninth fell untouched by the 
Cardinal infielders. "Nobody called for 
it," said Fairly, "or if they called, no- 
body could hear above the crowd noise.” 

If the Expos had been merely received 
with Gallic courtesy in the past, this year 
they have been embraced with Gallic 
passion. There was honest mourning 
throughout the city, particularly in tav- 
erns such as Toe Blake's and the Ry mark, 
when the team faltered last week. Hock- 
ey may be a religion in French Canada, 
but baseball there has a long and honored 
tradition. Montreal had a franchise in the 
International League before the turn of 
the century, and in the post-war 1940s 
some of the finest minor league baseball 
teams in history played there. Jackie 
Robinson made his debut in organized 
baseball with the Montreal Royals, then 
a Brooklyn Dodger Triple A farm team, 
on April 18,1 946. He hit a home run and 
three singles in five at bats. 

Many of the Dodger stars of the late 
'40s and early '50s — Duke Snider, Carl 
Erskine, Don Newcombe and Roy Cam- 
panella — played for the Royals. Sparky 
Anderson also played in Montreal and 


Walter Alston managed there. “This has 
always been a great baseball town," says 
Phil Seguin, a sportswriter for the 
French-language Montreal-Mat in who 
has covered the game there for 35 years. 
“It still is.” 

True enough, but will it not be too 
chilly to play night games there in mid- 
October should the Expos muddle 
through to the World Series? Not at all, 
says Expos Manager Gene Mauch. 
"Sometimes you get an Indian summer 
here that time of year. The weather could 
be a lot better than it might be in places 
like Detroit and Minnesota." The weath- 
er question seemed somehow academic, 
however, after the Expos' stumble. And 
yet anything is possible in a division that 
may send a team with a losing record into 
the National League playoffs and — who 
knows? — the World Series itself. 

The intrepid managers of the NL East 
are not even remotely agitated by the 
prospect of leading a loser into combat 
with the American League champion. 
Getting there is the thing. 

"I would not be embarrassed," said 
Mauch, speaking for his fellows, “even 
if 1 had to take the field with no clothes 
on." 

Now that is putting admirable faith 
not only in his players but, most espe- 
cially, in those Indian summers. end 


Kicking spikes at St. Louis' Ted Simmons. Expo pinch-runner Pepe Frias is a menacing figure, but he is a/so out. 




THERE 
SHE IS, 
Ms. 

AMERICA 


Representing your tired, your poor, 
your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free— Billie Jean King put 
down that chauvinist, Bobby Riggs, 
in a production worthy of Barnum 

by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


Billie Jean entered the Astrodome like the 
queen of a beauty pageant, then put her back- 
hand to work In kingly fashion ( opposite). 
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A t this point in time it is perfectly clear 
i that what this country needs is a ten- 
nis match between a baboon and a cu- 
cumber. We have handled man vs. 
woman now, twice, with considerable 
grace and style. It is time to move on to 
the biggies. 

For example, as accompaniment to 
Billie Jean King and Bobby Riggs right 
there on the floor of the Astrodome, 
America's Indoor Taste City, the temp- 
tation must have been to avoid decency 
and present us with all manner of tacky 
stuff: dwarfs singing at the champagne 
bar, Liberace riding in a Naugahyde 
Skylab. 

But no. All Promoter Jerry Perenchio 
displayed in front of 30,472 people live, 
and a few dozen more watching around 
the world, was King-Riggs straight up, 
Riggs-King unadorned; Billie Jean 
against Robert Larimore for $100,000 
winner take all. 

Of course, there were the obligatory 
band musicians by the hundreds, danc- 
ing girls by the thousands; hardhats and 
hippies, libbers and lobbers, chauvinists 
and charlatans; handsome gladiators 
with no outerwear, nubile maidens with 
no underwear; aliens dressed up in tux- 


edos, local gentry dressed up as skunks 
and elephants; zillions of celebs ranging 
from out-of-work Tarzans to out-of- 
work Monkees; trillions of dollars, in- 
cluding basic and ancillary; television, 
radio and closed-circuit theater; a man 
with two horns sticking out of his head, 
a woman with a diamond-encrusted cross 
dangling around her neck, a banner from 
Oconomowoc, Wis., an all-week caramel 
sucker (gift from Riggs to King that she 
said she would donate to an orphanage), 
a live pig with a pink bow (King to Riggs) 
and a grand entrance by the two of 
them — she borne aloft on an Egyptian 
litter, he propped into a Chinese rick- 
shaw — that should have been directed by 
Fellini and scored by Handel. 

Nevertheless, what kind of In happen- 
ing can it be when Eva Gabor skips it 
just to get married again? How big a 
sporting event can it be when Richard 
Nixon doesn't even telephone? What in 
the world kind of occasion was this in 
which the woman not only defeated the 
man but swamped him; outplayed, out- 
classed, outpsyched, outnerved and beat 
the living bejeezus out of him as well. Per- 
haps it was something like life. Or death. 

Though the atmosphere surrounding 


He began as a cocky, clowning, noisy hustler, 
but at the end he was just a tired old man. 

King’s shocking 6-4, 6-3, 6-3 victory over 
Riggs took on all the conflicting tones 
of a political convention, championship 
prizefight, rock festival, tent revival, 
town meeting, Super Bowl and sick joke, 
what the match finally got down to was 
a dazzling clinical exhibition of tennis by 
Billie Jean. 

She both first-served aggressively and 
attacked Riggs' own softball deliveries 
with authority. She rushed to the net and 
commanded the territory by whipping 
stunning volleys off her backhand and by 
taking Riggs’ infamous moon-shot lobs 
out of the Dome lights and rifling over- 
heads right back past him. 

She varied pace on ground strokes, 
kept Riggs moving from comer to cor- 
ner and played consistently to his weak 
backhand. She concentrated on hitting 
behind her opponent, wrong-footing him 
time and time again, then surprising him 
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with some of his own beloved spin gar- 
bage. Everything worked. 

Eventually, King's aggressive play dic- 
tated the tempo completely and forced 
Riggs to hit the ball harder than he likes. 
Now he had to match her net play, her 
speed and movement. He had to aban- 
don his kit bag of drop shots and chi- 
canery and hope to prevail in a contest 
of sheer athletic warfare. In such a con- 
frontation no 55-year-old man holds 
much hope against Billie Jean King. As 
Riggs was to say later, “She played with- 
in herself all night. She was never extend- 
ed. The girl was all over me the whole 
time. I didn't know Billie Jean was so 
quick.” 

On King's part it was a brilliant rising 
to an occasion; a clutch performance un- 
der the most trying of circumstances. 
Seldom has there been a more classic ex- 
ample of a skilled athlete performing at 
peak efficiency in the most important mo- 
ment of her life. 

Because of Billie Jean alone, who was 
representing a sex supposedly un- 
equipped for such things, what began as 
a huckster’s hustle in defiance of serious 
athleticism ended up not mocking the 
game of tennis but honoring it. This night 
King was both a shining piece of show 
biz and the essence of what sport is all 
about. 

Since Matches of the Century or Bat- 
tles Between the Sexes only come around 
every four months or so, it is necessary 
to get a fix on one quickly. This one is 
easy. The fact that Billie Jean thrashed 
Bobby no more means that women are 
bolder, stronger and more likely to be- 
come a different type of creature now 
than Riggs' massacre of Margaret Court 
on Mother's Day meant that they were 
enfeebled and representative of the 
earth's inadequate. 

Even before the match, spokesmen for 
the Virginia Slims circuit down-played 
the importance of victory. “No matter 
the outcome, neither women's tennis nor 
the movement will be hurt," said Ted 
Tinling, the London designer who cre- 
ated King's “menthol green and Italian 
sky blue” ensemble. “If she loses, noth- 
ing will change.” 

“Right," said Gladys Heldman, 
founder of the women’s tour. “What do 
we get if Billie Jean wins, 30 Senators?” 

Afterward, even King seemed both- 
ered by reference to anything more cos- 
mic than women's tennis. “This is the 
culmination of 19 years of work," she 


said. "Since the time they wouldn’t let 
me be in a picture because I didn’t have 
on a tennis skirt, I've wanted to change 
the game around. Now it’s here. But why 
should there be a rematch? Why any 
more sex tennis? Women have enough 
problems getting to compete against each 
other at the high school and college lev- 
els. Their programs are terribly weak. 
Why do we have to worry about men?” 

From the moment King arrived in 
town she had looked amply worried. She 
set about a stringent program geared to 
night play and concentration. She went 
to bed late, woke up late and turned down 
“about 2,000" interviews. She lacked her 
spontaneous warmth and good humor. 
She withdrew inwardly. Zealously shield- 
ed by her secretary, Marilyn Barnett, a 
former Beverly Hills haircutter who at 
times literally threw her own wispy body 
between King and the onrushing media, 
Billie Jean went through the motions of 
winning two matches in the Slims' Hous- 
ton tournament and began practice ses- 
sions inside a large plastic “Bubble" 
erected in the Astrodome parking lot. 

The Bubble, containing the Sportface 
surface that was to be used for the match, 
took on all the earmarks of a fighter's 
training camp. King would work out first 
in the evening, hitting with Pete Collins, 
a teaching pro from Hilton Head Island, 
S.C. Then Riggs would arrive with his 
touring medicine show featuring sons, 
relatives, land developers, starlet-mod- 
els, and Bobby’s favorite nutrition spe- 
cialist, Rheo Blair, whose yellow Jose 
Greco bell sleeves rippled in the breeze 
and whose suitcase of vitamin pills shim- 
mered like a rainbow. 

Spectators were charged S5 to sit in- 
side the Bubble, watch the workouts, 
guess which celebrities were on hand 
(former Monkees singer Mickey Dolenz 
was the most notable— it was that kind 
of a Bubble) and freeze to death in the 
air conditioning. 

There was much concern that Billie 
Jean was not practicing enough against 
soft junk, but Collins kept winking and 
saying she'd be there, lending credence 
to the suspicion that for the 10 days King 
was in Hilton Head she was not contract- 
ing hypoglycemia or hepatitis or cancer 
at all but practicing lobs against duck- 
walking Tibetan trolls. 

One evening while Marilyn the Secre- 
tary held off autograph hounds by pass- 
ing out white cards with King's name pre- 
signed in turquoise ink, Billie Jean’s 


father, Bill Moffitt, expounded on the 
enemy. 

“Australian girls aren't like American 
girls," he said. “Sissy Bug will murder 
this Riggs. No way you beat a good play- 
er with tricks. If he gets personal, I'll 
punch him out. He ought to write a book, 
I Fed Three Wives. I hope Sissy shuts him 
up good. He’s done nothing for the game. 
If it weren't for women, where would he 
be? Sissy will kill him, bet you five.” 

Meanwhile Riggs, who had conned 
himself into this windfall, may have been 
promoting himself out of it. Unlike his 
first sex match at quaint Ramona, Cal- 
if., where he trained judiciously, prac- 
ticed hard and got plenty of sleep, Hous- 
ton was a binge. When Riggs came to 
Texas on Sept. 9 he was off booze en- 
tirely, but his itinerary included trips to 
Beaumont and San Antonio to drum up 
ticket sales. He scheduled appearances 
on radio and TV, visits to bookstores and 
cocktail parties and practices in the Bub- 
ble where he hustled games against three 
and four local challengers every night. 

He hustled Congressman Bill Archer 
and heart surgeon Dr. Denton Cooley 
and a stockbroker who brought his own 
cheerleaders and a 13-year-old kid. He 
even hustled Billie Jean's husband, Lar- 
ry King, spotting him four games and 
winning 6-4. 

Following the matches he would con- 
duct mass interviews with the public, 
sometimes encountering rough question- 
ing, such as that of one girl with a tape 
recorder from Fondren Junior High. 

Girl: “Are you afraid to play men?" 

Riggs: “Who brought you, little girl?" 

All the while Riggs spieled for Hai Ka- 
rate after-shave and Sugar Daddy suck- 
ers. He flaunted a shirt with two holes 
cut out of the chest. And he kept quot- 
ing from a song, “Get your biscuits in 
the oven and your buns in the bed." But 
the preparation for the biggest night of 
his life left Bobby Riggs grumpy, hun- 
gry and worn out. 

“He thinks this is such a lock, he can 
beat her at half-speed,” admitted Lornie 
Kuhle, Riggs’ trainer, at one point. “I 
think he’s right, but. . . .” 

Riggs himself contemplated the out- 
come as follows: “I’m taking so many 
pills I must have a glass stomach. Billie 
Jean's banking that I'm not in shape and 
not serious enough and she may be right. 
But 1 saw the girls at Wimbledon and 
they were so bad it confused me. I know 
I can play my game. The question is can 
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For the look of the NFL, 
start with Rawlings. 

For hard-hitting protection, 
stay with Rawlings. 



Pros play for keeps, so they don't 
take chances with football protective 
gear. They demand the best. Of the 
26 NFL teams, 25 wear some kind 


of Rawlings equipment . . . pads, 
helmets, jerseys or pants. 

And Rawlings is the only manu- 
facturer of youth equipment officially 
licensed by the NFL to carry all 
26 NFL team colors and emblems. With 
helmets and jerseys specially designed 
for 8 to 12 year old competition. 

Plus non-competitive NFL uniform 
gift sets for younger boys 
to give them the authentic look 
of their favorite pro. 

So start now with the name 
you can stay with in 
high school, college or beyond. 
Rawlings: the big name in sports. 

The Mark of a Pro for 75 years 


Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., St. Louis. Mo 63166. A Division of A-T-0 Inc 




With a new 
young look and a 
smooth 

and steady ride. 


There's more excitement than ever in the solid 
mid-size. 

Outside, the Gran Torino's been restyled, 
with a gleaming new front end, a new rear end 
design and even an optional opera window. 
(Standard on Gran Torino Brougham.) 



Inside, the Gran Torino Brougham's split 
bench seats (pictured at right) add a touch of 
luxury and convenience. 

And while you can love Torino for its looks, 
you can trust it because its solid. Torino's sus- 



1974 Gran Torino Brougham shown with optional deluxe bumper 
group, electric rear window defroster and convenience group 
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she play up to her ability under the pres- 
sure? Can she stay loose, hit out, be great 
on the tough points and win? I don't be- 
lieve it. She’ll fold. I make me a 17-point 
favorite.” 

The day of the match dawned with all 
sorts of wonderful rumors: Larry and 
Billie Jean were getting a divorce. An 
Arabian sheik with a harem of 60 was 
flying in from Kuwait. Helen Reddy 
would sing at courtside. Sinatra was com- 
ing. Streisand was coming. Duke Wayne 
was coming. 

That evening the reactions of the pro- 
tagonists during their magnificently gro- 
tesque entrances foretold all. As Billie 
Jean rode above the multitudes, laughing 
and waving, she spotted actress Jo Ann 
Pflug going fairly berserk just below. 
“How do you like it?” shouted Pflug. 

“I love it," shrieked Billie Jean. 

Minutes later, surrounded by all of 
Bobby's Bosom Buddies and half the 
cameras in the Western world, Riggs ar- 
rived. He was not laughing, not even 
smiling. "How’s it going?" he muttered 
to nobody. "Where is she?" Bobby Riggs 
was actually tight, nervous, grim. He did 
not look like he loved it anymore. 

Probably his fate flashed before Riggs 
sometime during the fourth game of the 
opening set. Serving at 15-all, he hit ev- 
ery shot in his cotton arsenal yet King 
kept coming on. Back and forth they 
went, huffing and running on both sides 
for about nine exchanges. Then King hit 
a backhand wide and Riggs waddled 
across the sideline, breathed heavily and 
smiled down at the floor. The psych was 
over and he knew it. Now it was tennis 
only, and he was in against a champion 
26 years his junior. 

Riggs broke King's service three times, 
once in each set, but every time she broke 
back in the following game. King won 
the first set when Riggs double-faulted 
at set point. She served a love game to 
win the second. At 4-2 in the third, Riggs 
took an "injury break" for hand cramps: 
he gulped pills and water and tried to get 
wind or new legs or a Sugar Daddy. 
Something, anything. But it was all over. 

On the third match point — with most 
of the women jumping up and down in 
glee, most of the men morose and silent, 
with the gift pig fast asleep beside the 
court — an ceric wail came from out of 
the crowd. "Close him out, Sissy. Close 
him out." 

Billie Jean Moffitt King did. Sissy 
closed all the pigs out. end 
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howto 
repair 
practically 
everything 
Sor just 
two dollars 

Paul Sandoval (our lovable promotion manager) has really 
outdone himself this time. He's uncorked HAVERTOOLS, 
undoubtedly his greatest accomplishment to date. Because with 
HAVERTOOLS you can repair practically everything. Overcome 
by the spirit that is the constant delight of our customers (and a 
source of scorn and derision to Fred Spanberger, our doughty con- 
troller), he’s offering it today for just $2 . . . surely the bargain of the 
year. Let me tell you about HAVERTOOLS: there's a handle with four differ- 
ent regular and Phillips screwdrivers, a hammer, a set of four spanners, two 
double wrenches, a 4-inch Crescent, a vial with assorted bolts, and even a 
polishing rag to clean it all up. So you see, it contains practically all you might 
need, except perhaps for an electric drill, which Paul somehow neglected to 
include. Paul will also send you our colorful 64-page Catalog and he'll throw 
in a S2 Gift Certificate that you can apply to your next merchandise purchase. 
So, if you want a nice set of tools, fill out the coupon and mail it to us with 
your check for S2. Paul will send HAVERTOOLS right out to you and he'll 
even pay the postage. 


\ 


□ ok, Paul, old amigo- send me HAVERTOOLS - pronto 1 My $2 check is enclosed. 


Haverhill's 


—Zip — 
sioioi 
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W hile all about him other NFL own- 
ers moaned and groaned, Leonard 
Tose was losing his head. Enraged at the 
new Federal law prohibiting the NFL 
from blacking out events sold out 72 
hours before game time, Tose, the pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Eagles, an- 
nounced last week that for this Sunday's 
home game against the Washington Red- 
skins he would put on sale 376 ground- 
level seats with views so badly obstruct- 
ed that, he confided wickedly. **I gave 
50 of the tickets to charities for one game 
and even they didn't use them." The idea 
was that the obstructed seats would go 
unsold and the Eagles, by averting a sell- 
out, would still have their blackout. 

But Tose reckoned without one Mick- 
ey Rubin, whose ex-wife Betsy was 
named the other woman by Tose's wife 


in a well-publicized legal separation two 
years ago. Rubin is also Philadelphia's 
self-styled "Carpet King," a promotion- 
minded entrepreneur always looking for 
ways to publicize his broadlooms. He 
came up with a scheme of his own — what 
might be called Rubin’s Revenge. He de- 
cided to buy every last one of Tose's ob- 
structed seats and, having forced a black- 
out-lifting sellout, to take out full-page 
newspaper ads proclaiming "Rubin’s 
Discount Carpeting buys out the stadi- 
um. Stay home and watch the Eagles and 
Redskins compliments of Rubin's." 

When a Rubin emissary arrived at the 
box office with a blank check. Eagle of- 
ficials refused to sell. "I won't be a party 
to some cheap publicity stunt," Tose 
snapped. Still, the Carpet King had 
pulled the rug out from under Tose, who 


at week's end was no longer quibbling 
about obstructed seats. "The Redskin 
game will be a sellout," the owner said 
dispiritedly. "It'll be on TV." 

To judge from their reaction to the 
anti-blackout law, Tose and other NFL 
owners evidently feared that pro football 
might soon need to be covered by the en- 
dangered species bill, one of several im- 
portant pieces of pending legislation that 
Congress pushed to one side in its haste 
to get at the blackout. Working its col- 
lective will just three days before the foot- 
ball season began, the House of Repre- 
sentatives approved lifting the TV black- 
out 336 to 37, with the Senate concurring 
by voice vote a scant 27 minutes later. 
President Nixon signed the bill the next 
day, then repaired to Camp David to 
watch his beloved Redskins beat San Di- 


CHIRP-CHIRP , CRUNCH-CRUNCH 

While many NFL owners fulminated at the lifting of the TV blackout, Pete Rozelle poetically predicted 
cavernous stadiums faintly astir with the sound of pigeons and peanuts by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 
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ego on a telecast from Washington that 
the measure, now Public Law 93-107, 
had made possible. Said Jack Kemp 
(R., N.Y.), the ex-pro quarterback and 
one of the few to vote against the bill: 
“The last thing to pass this body so 
quickly was the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution.” 

No sooner had Congress acted than 
the nation's football-watching habits be- 
gan to change. The want-ad columns of 
the Kansas City Star blossomed with of- 
fers to sell Chiefs tickets rendered sud- 
denly less desirable by the prospect of 
home TV, while a smaller number of ad- 
vertisers, sensing a chance to finally get 
their hands on tickets, were offering to 
buy. The new law’s 72-hour cutoff cre- 
ated a countdown-to-blastoff atmo- 
sphere in which nobody, not even NFL 
Broadcast Coordinator Bob Cochran, 
knew for sure what the weekly TV sched- 
ule might be. “That was TV Guide'' 
Cochran said one day last week, wearily 
hanging up the phone in the league's 
Manhattan headquarters. “They're go- 
ing crazy." In the end, the blackout was 
lifted for 16 games in 12 cities in the 
first two weeks of the season. 



This meant that many NFL home 
games had become just that, events that 
now could be watched at home, within 
reach of well-stocked refrigerators. But 
some football dining habits died hard. TV 
offered no temptations to diehards like 
Jerre Maynard, a Minnesota Viking sea- 
son ticket-holder who, as usual, was 
whooping it up before the opener against 
Oakland with throngs of other Minne- 
sotans in the Metropolitan Stadium 
parking lot. “Who wants to have a tail- 
gate party in a rec room?" Maynard 
asked. And here and there around the 
league some fans enjoyed the best of both 
worlds — instant replay and in-stadium 
action alike — by lugging battery-pow- 
ered TV sets into stadiums. 

Meanwhile, old beat-the-blackout 
practices fell into disuse, bringing grief 
to many entrepreneurs. No longer was 
Route 30 out of Pittsburgh clogged with 
Steeler fans driving to watch home-game 
telecasts in motels beyond the 75-mile 
blackout radius. At the New York Gi- 
ants' first two home games the crowds 
that used to gather on tenement roof- 
tops overlooking Yankee Stadium had 
thinned to a stubborn few. And while 
many neighborhood bars were suddenly 
packing in TV football watchers, busi- 
ness was off at establishments like Mi- 
ami's huge The Rhodes Brothers Club, 
which had previously pirated Dolphin 
home-game telecasts from a station 120 
miles distant in Fort Myers. 

For last year's games the Miami club 
drew as many as 500 fans at a time, a free- 
spending tribe that crowded the bar, call- 
ing audibles for Budweisers and Bloody 
Marys. For this season's opening-day 
win against San Francisco, the club’s 9- 
by- 1 2-foot TV screen remained dark and 
its space-age antenna went unused. Few- 
er than 80 customers quietly watched the 
game on three regular color sets. “We 
paid for all this equipment and we also 
had 800 uneaten hot dogs,” moaned 
manager John White. "I figured it cost 
us at least S2,500. Most people just 
watched the game at home. You can't 
blame them, either." 

It was the fans' craving for home-game 
TV — and their prospective votes — that 
inspired Congress to attack the blackout 
on a three-year experimental basis. The 
bill also covers network telecasts for 


Ttf studio football is seen by some as the 
unnatural consequen.e of the new legislation. 


baseball, basketball and hockey, but the 
NFL was thechief target. Baseball enjoys 
precious few sellouts while national tele- 
casts of the NBA and NHL are mostly 
game-of-the-week affairs that would re- 
quire lifting blackouts of no more than 
one city at a time. Strictly local telecasts 
are not affected by the legislation. Cynics 
attributed the congressional action to the 
ascendancy of the Washington Redskins. 
Noting that the politicians, like nearly ev- 
erybody else in Washington, had not ex- 
actly stormed the stadium gates until 
Vince Lombardi and George Allen came 
along to revive the team's fortunes, one 
NFL official suggested, “None of this 
would have happened if Bill McPeak 
were still coaching the Redskins." 

But it was the prosperity of pro foot- 
ball generally, not just the on-field deeds 
of Allen's Over the Hill Gang, that 
prompted the lifting of the blackout. 
Congress felt that the NFL, a SI45-mil- 
lion-a-year operation that played to 96", 
capacity last season, could easily with- 
stand any ill effects of legislation that, 
after all, had its own built-in escape 
valve. "If a game sells out, the owners 
have their money in pocket," explained 
the bill's sponsor in the House. Massa- 
chusetts Democrat Torbert Macdonald, 
a former Harvard football captain and 
minor league outfielder. “If it doesn't sell 
out, the blackout's in effect. It's as sim- 
ple as that. To use a word in ill repute, 
the law becomes inoperative." 

Despite these assurances, it was easy to 
appreciate pro football's concern. The 
new law played havoc with hallowed 
NFL policy that views road-game tele- 
casts as promotionally sound — the 
league insists that the networks beam ev- 
ery away game of all 26 teams back to the 
home folks — but considers home-game 
TV as a case of competing with your own 
product. Over the years, that policy 
helped fuel a demand so keen that season 
tickets are sometimes handed down in 
wills or contested in divorce suits, The 
lifting of the blackout suddenly had ev- 
erybody talking about "no-shows," the 
term for those fickle souls who shelled 
out up to $15 for a single ticket only to 
stay away, presumably to watch the game 
on TV. For the 16 sellouts affected by 
the legislation during the season’s first 
two weeks, the NFL counted 65,387 
no-shows. 

All those AWOLS meant a loss of rev- 
enue for parking and food concessions 
at stadiums, most of which are munic- 
continued 
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ipally owned. Pittsburgh's Three Rivers 
Stadium also reported a disheartening 
230 last-minute cancellations at its Al- 
legheny Club, where members pay S600 
a year for the privilege of watching Steel- 
er games over Sunday dinner. Other los- 
ers include radio stations, which bought 
supposedly exclusive rights to home- 
game broadcasting only to have TV un- 
expectedly come along and siphon olT the 
audience. Meanwhile, dire warnings that 
late-season foul weather might bring a 
sharp increase in no-shows were coming 
even from Miami Dolphin Owner Joe 
Robbie, who allowed that his club was 
vulnerable to tropical rainstorms, thus 
making what may be the first public ad- 
mission that it rains in Miami. 

The chief fear among Robbie and his 
fellow NFL owners was that today's no- 
show might become tomorrow's no-buy. 
Raising the specter of just such erosion. 
NFL Commissioner Pete Rozelle pre- 
dicted that in the absence of TV black- 
outs, many sold-oul games later this fall 
will be played before half-filled stadiums 
and that season ticket sales will drop 
sharply next year. "We mustn't let our- 
selves become just a TV-studio show," 
Rozelle said. "We need the electricity of 
the crowd. It isn't enough to sit in the 
stadium and hear just the chirp of pi- 
geons and the crunch of peanuts." 

Rozelle and the NFL owners hoped to 
persuade Congress 1 o examine the effects 
of the blackout, even before the measure 
is due to be reviewed next April 15. In- 
voking the evils of home-game TV. they 
necessarily ignored the fact that thou- 
sands of Milwaukeeans have journeyed 
the 100 miles to Green Bay for years even 
though Packer home games have been 
televised in Milwaukee right along. There 
was also the inconvenient fact that there 
was a no-show problem with the black- 
out. at least in bad weather. Witness the 
33,860 Kansas City ticket-holders who 
stayed away from a sold-out Chiefs game 
against Baltimore one blustery day last 
December. For all of 1972, the NFL's no 
shows totaled 624,686, or 3,427 per game. 
Although this year's rate is running high- 
er, Rhode Island Democrat John Pasto- 
re, the anti-blackout champion in the 
Senate, cautioned last week that the fig- 
ure may have been swollen by the price 
resistance that scalpers were known to 
be facing for games suddenly available 
on local TV. 

It seemed the numbers game could be 
played in innumerable ways. When Kan- 


sas City turned up with 16,995 no-shows 
on opening day. a Chief front-office man 
blithely claimed that all those people had 
stayed away despite •“ideal football 
weather." In fact, Kansas City had been 
pelted all morning by a chilling rain that 
let up before kickoff and then resumed 
in the fourth quarter. The club official 
spoke in the same spirit as the NFL wit- 
ness who had earlier warned a congres- 
sional subcommittee that a hypothetical 
10.000 no-shows at Los Angeles Memo- 
rial Coliseum could result in a loss at 
every Ram game of S6.600 in parking rev- 
enue — money, he testified, that helped 
subsidize the California Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry. This particular argu- 
ment against lifting the blackout might 
have been more persuasive except that 
the Rams, having had only a couple of 
advance sellouts in their 27-year history, 
are unlikely to suffer the inconvenience 
of home-game telecasts. 

Also guilty of overreaching were those 
NFL boosters who viewed the anti- 
blackout legislation as an affront to free 
enterprise and rhetorically wondered 
whether Congress might next ask Gen- 
eral Motors to give away cars after sell- 
ing a certain number. The analogy ig- 
nored the fact that GM. unlike the NFL, 
does not turn away customers anxious 
to buy. Furthermore, pro football and 
other big-time sports have prospered by 
using public stadiums and taking advan- 
tage of tax depreciation laws. NFL own- 
ers have always regarded the two anti- 
trust exemptions that Congress granted 
pro football as statesmanlike, but now 
Gerald Phipps, chairman of the board of 
the Denver Broncos, was crediting the 
same body with "the most stupid piece 
of legislation ever passed." 

There is no doubt that Congress has 
greatly vexed the NFL. Radio stations, 
to take one example, are demanding re- 
negotiation of NFL broadcasting rights 
they felt were now worth far less than 
the $3 million they had paid for them. 
The city of San Francisco, which leases 
Candlestick Park to the 49ers in a con- 
tract specifically prohibiting local TV, is 
threatening to sue. NFL clubs also face 
possible legal proceedings from fans 
who, having bought season tickets on the 
assumption that the games would not be 
shown on the tube, now feel a betrayal 
perhaps best expressed by the placard 
that somebody held aloft in Pitts- 
burgh's Three Rivers Stadium reading. 
WELCOME TV FREELOADERS. 


Unless they succeed in having the 
blackout restored, pro football's bosses 
will surely try to compensate for the dam- 
age done them by exacting greater trib- 
ute from the TV networks, whose ratings 
could be helped by their new access to 
home-game audiences. Rozelle also hints 
he might scrap his league's elaborate TV 
format, which provides for telecasts of 
all 13 weekly games, in favor of no more 
than four game-of-the-week shows pat- 
terned after ABC-TV's successful Mon- 
day-night extravaganza. That approach 
might yield less than the S45 million pro 
football annually receives from TV now, 
but it would also mean nine fewer week- 
ly telecasts — and thus nine fewer chanc- 
es of getting stuck with televised home 
games. 

There is one last suspicion as to why 
the NFL owners are so aggrieved. Per- 
haps they had been saving home-game 
telecasts for the riches of some form of 
pay TV. Said Congressman Macdonald: 
"If these no-shows had been caused by 
pay TV, you could bet the NFL owners 
wouldn't be so upset." 

After living with Public Law 93-107 
a while longer, some fans may wind up 
agreeing with the owners that it was all 
a sorry mistake. Contrary to first im- 
pressions, the lifting of the blackout 
provides no additional football on TV. 
It merely substitutes the home team's 
game for a different one. Depending on 
the caliber of the home team, that may 
not always be a blessing, something that 
Gary Johnston, a Kansas City ski shop 
owner, soon realized when he stayed 
home from i he Chiefs' televised game 
with Los Angeles. Not only did the bum- 
bling Chiefs fail to lure him to the sta- 
dium, they could not even hold his at- 
tention on television. During the second 
half of a depressing 23-13 Kansas City 
loss. Johnston switched to the more ex- 
citing Oakland-Minncsota game on an- 
other channel. 

At that. Johnston had it better than 
the Philadelphia TV watcher who dashed 
off a letter to Leonard Tose after watch- 
ing the Eagles stumble through a 34-23 
opening loss to St. Louis. "Don't be so 
irked about the anti-blackout law," the 
fan advised. "I took advantage of the free 
game on TV, but I promise I will never 
watch the Eagles again.” Assuring him- 
self a place in Tose's esteem alongside 
Mickey Rubin, the letter writer called for 
a TV blackout of Philadelphia's away 
games, too. end 
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SPORT IN CHINA: Part 2 



IN THE SWIM 


Mass enthusiasm for athletics, evident everywhere, rises to 
fervid pitch in the Swimming Village, where most of the town 
dips in at the drop of a flag by WILLIAM JOHNSON 



T he young man hitched bashfully at 
his gray trousers. He was standing 
in the village schoolyard. Beyond, in the 
commune fields stretching for hundreds 
of acres in every direction, people were 
working in the hot sun, planting rice or 
tilling it. There were loudspeakers in 
some fields, broadcasting the quotations 
of Chairman Mao. In newly planted 
fields young girls sat beneath yellow 
parasols, wooden clackers ready in their 
hands to scare off birds that might land 
to peck up the new seeds; human scare- 
crows. 

This was Tang Wang village, about 30 
miles in the country beyond Shanghai, 
and Photographer Jerry Cooke and I and 
some of the American basketball dele- 
gation had sat through yet another typ- 
ical introduction to our visit here. Be- 
neath portraits of Mao and Marx, while 
we sipped green tea, the vice-chairman 
of the commune Revolutionary Commit- 
tee ran through the statistics of the place: 
23,000 residents, 1,787 hectares of land, 
1.2 million fish in its ponds, 130,000 
chickens, 68 cows, 18 tractors, etc. etc. 

Now that was over and Cooke and I 
had asked the principal of the school if 
we could interview and photograph the 
best athlete, the hometown hero. Our 
idea was to see how such a young Chi- 
nese paragon of sport would compare to 
his counterpart from an American small 
town. We had been introduced, without 
much fanfare, to a boy from the school. 
He was wiry, not tall, had wide thin 
shoulders and was wearing a white shirt 
over a red undershirt. He was also wear- 
ing a small Red Guard badge (sign of 
membership in an honorary society to 
which about half the school’s students 

continued 


thrashing happily in muddy waters, swim- 
mers of Tao Chiao all but engulf visitors’ boat. 

PHOTOGRAPH 8Y JERRY COOKE 
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For the 
sporting life. 




On July 10. 1929 the Philadelphia 
Phillies and Pittsburgh Pirates pla>cd 
a game In which there was a home 
run hit In every inning. 



\ football game was played between 
Washington State College and San 
Jose State College in 1955 that was 
attended by only one paying customer 
in near zero temperature. 



During the 19th century early golf 
balls were made of leather bags stuffed 
with feathers and sewn closed. The 
longest measured drive was 175 yards. 


A scotch whisky with an Italian 
name? in 1749, Giacomo Justerini 
followed a voluptuous opera singer 
to London and stayed to found the 
firm of Justerini and Brooks — pur- 
veyors throughout the world of one 
of life’s more pleasurable participa- 
tion events. 

JB 

RARE 

SCOTCH 

The Pleasure Principle 


SPORT IN CHINA continued 

belonged). His name was Ma Shan-pao, 
18 years old. and though he was so shy 
he could barely speak, he told us through 
our intrepid interpreter, Mr. Li, that his 
best sports were high jumping, at which 
he has cleared 1.4 meters (4' 7 Va"), and 
basketball. He also played soccer, volley- 
ball and Ping-Pong. 1 asked Ma if he was 
quite good at all these games and he said, 
“I am not so good as I would want.” I 
asked what were the most points he had 
scored in a basketball game and he said, 
“I do not know. Fewer than I would have 
liked, I suppose.” 

As we spoke a small open-mouthed 
crowd of children gathered. Figuring Ma 
would be too modest to answer for him- 
self, I asked the group if it were true that 
he was the best player in school, the star. 
Mr. Li had to translate this question 
twice, but at last one boy seemed to un- 
derstand. He said, “He is sometimes 
quite accurate at shooting the basket- 
ball.” 1 said, “Well, don't all of you ad- 
mire Ma and wish to be a star like him 
in athletics?" The crowd seemed dubious, 
hesitant. Another child answered at last, 
"He does not attract our attention too 
greatly.” 

I spoke to Ma: "Does your talent at 
sports make the girls like you more?” 
This was very puzzling. Mr. Li had to 
ask twice before Ma riveted his eyes 
squarely at the dirt at his feet and mum- 
bled, “We play sports to promote health 
and advance socialism.” 

I said to him, “Would you say that 
your talent at sports makes you more of 
a hero to your friends than if you were 
not a good athlete?” Ma seemed to find 
this all but unanswerable also, but at last 
he said, "We practice all together. No 
one stands away from the others.” 

Then I asked Ma who his own hero 
was and he answered Chuang Tse-tung, 
China's famed Ping-Pong champion. I 
asked Ma if he wanted to be like Chuang 
when he grew older. Ma said, "I will let 
the motherland and the party make the 
decisions as to where I can serve the Rev- 
olution.” With that I let Ma drift grate- 
fully away to shoot baskets in the dirt of 
the schoolyard. 

My idea for somehow digging a small- 
town sports hero out of the rural land of 
China seemed to be completely lost in 
translation. In one last effort to construct 
an image of such a person, I turned to 
the school principal and said, “Is Ma 
really your best athlete?” The principal 
replied, “He is quite good, not bad at 
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all." I asked if Ma weren’t considered 
some kind of an admirable example of 
personal success because of his superi- 
ority at sports, and the principal hesitat- 
ed, asked Mr. Li for another clarifying 
translation, then replied with a sigh, "Ma 
is a rather accurate shooter of basket- 
balls. But there is no special thought 
given to good sportsmen. They study in 
the usual manner. The other students do 
not pay so very much attention to them 
except to learn from them more about 
physical conditioning." I told him that 
in America many small towns look up 
to their high school sports heroes as if 
they were a special breed of mankind. 
The principal furrowed his brow and fo- 
cused his eyes far out over the busy fields 
beyond the schoolyard. At last he smiled 
rather thinly and said, "This village is 
perhaps more interested in agricultural 
production records than in schoolboys’ 
games." 

On Being Amateur 

Mu Lien-kuci is 24, a strapping 6' 8'' fel- 
low with great gentle hooks for hands, a 
rugged forward who is one of the two 
dozen or so best basketball players in 
China. Mu had played against the tour- 
ing U.S. basketball team in Hangchow 
and Peking with a collection of national 
and provincial all-stars. (As a measure- 
ment of China's level of basketball, the 
game ranks second in popularity behind 
Ping-Pong, but the U.S. team, a group 
of competent but not dazzling all-stars 
who had never played together before 
their tour of China, won all eight of their 
games with embarrassing ease. Their nar- 
rowest victory over their hosts was by 19 
points.) 

Though the Chinese speak somewhat 
longingly of the day they will reach world 
levels of the game, there seems to be no 
officially sanctioned effort to mold and 
manufacture super-athletes through a 
full-time commitment of their personal 
energies. Mu. who easily might become 
a member of a Chinese Olympic basket- 
ball team should that day arrive, said that 
he comes from a remote province in the 
north of China where he is a student 
learning to drive a truck. "We practice 
two or three times a week, mostly vol- 
untarily." he said. "We are almost all 
students. We get together for 20 days to 
practice for provincial and national tour- 
naments, but we only practice half a day 
and the other half we do our normal 
study or profession. It is true that we arc 


redoubling our efforts to become world- 
class players in basketball, but there is 
always the problem of balancing train- 
ing and our studies." 

1 informed Mu that in the U.S. there 
arc many basketball players who do 
nothing but play the game, indeed make 
their livings at it. He was nonplussed. He 
paused, shook his head and said, "Bas- 
ketball is very important in China to pro- 
mote our health, but it is not so impor- 
tant that students should give up their 
studies or their socialist jobs for it. 1 
would say that the tendency in China is 
toward the importance of amateur 
sports. I really do not think the day will 
come when men in China will spend their 
full days and their lives only playing 
games. It is not the natural thing for a 
man to do." 

Of Renegades and Traitors 

Wc sat in overstuffed chairs and couch- 
es covered with whitish beige slipcovers; 
this is the routine thick furniture of ne- 
gotiation and government business in 
China. Chou and Kissinger used the 
same kind, so did President Nixon and 
Chairman Mao. The man I was talking 
to was bulky, gruff, thick-necked with 
high-cropped graying hair that had a def- 
inite military look to it. He was Kuo Lei 
of the All China Sports Federation, in- 
ternational liaisons department, and he 
looked as solid and sure of his substance 
as the chair he filled. The question I had 
asked Kuo on this weekday afternoon in 
Peking had to do with whether Red Chi- 
na would compete in the Olympic 
Games. This, it turned out, would require 
an hour or more of Kuo’s oratory to an- 
swer fully (including the precise dry 
translations done by Mr. Li). I sipped 
four mugs of superb jasmine tea during 
Kuo’s reply. Mr. Li finished three bot- 
tles of yellow pop and Kuo himself 
smoked about 10 cigarettes. In rather ab- 
breviated and less flowery form, here is 
what Kuo said; 

"The purpose of international ex- 
changes is to promote friendship among 
sportsmen. This is the direction of 
China. This is the correct direction. We 
think international sports organizations 
should promote the fullest use of sports 
for friendship." Kuo then explained the 
recent history of China's role in regard to 
world sport. His blunt fingers fluttered 
eloquently as he spoke, cigarette smoke 
bloomed in bigger and bigger clouds 
around his face until it seemed sometimes 


as if only his mouth existed. Kuo point- 
ed out that the main problem was the 
"irrational and stupid" creation of two 
Chinas in world sport. The People's Re- 
public of China and the Chiang Kai-shek 
government on Taiwan. This "blunder" 
occurred, said Kuo, after 1952 when 
Avery Brundage. then president of the 
International Olympic Committee, rec- 
ognized "the swindlers, renegades and 
traitors of the Chiang Kai-shek clique" 
and let them into the Olympic movement 
along with Red China, which at that time 
held official membership on the IOC. 
This, said Kuo, flew in the face of other 
international agreements. "China," he 
snapped, "will never tolerate such a 
fool’s trick. We see through the conspir- 
acy to attempt to make two Chinas by 
means of sport. . . 

He went on, waving his hands through 
the smoke, "We raised protests for many 
years, but to no avail. So we suspended 
all contact with organizations that have 
recognized two Chinas. They retaliated 
by ordering their members not to have 
contact with us. They say that members 
of world sports federations cannot play 
against nations who are not members." 

Kuo cleared his throat, then poked a 
finger skyward: "In this manner they 
have excluded 800 million Chinese from 
the world of sports." More calmly, he 
said that since the main perpetrator of 
this "blunder," Brundage, had stepped 
down as IOC president, "the new lead- 
ers need not feel guilty about past mis- 
takes. If they rectify the IOC’s two-China 
policy, we are ready to cooperate." He 
pointed out that now that Red China has 
the China seal in the United Nations it 
is only "realistic and true" for the IOC 
to follow the "inevitable tide of histo- 
ry" and do as the U.N. has done. And if 
this should come about? China will be 
happy to enter the Olympic Games of 
1976, said Kuo. 

But will China risk humiliation by en- 
tering athletes and teams that are not up 
to top competitive levels, and thus cer- 
tain of defeat? Kuo did not falter for an 
instant. "Of course we hope that China 
reaches high levels of competitive abil- 
ities someday soon. But we must accept 
the fact that China is at a low level in 
many sports- just as we are low in in- 
dustry and agriculture. You must under- 
stand. China is still a backward nation 
in many respects. Yes, we arc confident 
we can catch up because such backward- 
ness — in sports or in industry — was 
continued 
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caused by the fact that China was stag- 
gering beneath the weight of feudalism 
and bureaucratic capitalism and imperi- 
alism for many, many years. For centu- 
ries. This we know; this you know. 

“Thus,” said Kuo with a note of final 
triumph in his voice, "it is not at all nec- 
essary that we be certain of victory — or 
even of coming near to victory — before 
we reenter world sports competition. We 
cannot wait, for example, until our bas- 
ketball players are as good as yours be- 
fore we have games with you. We would 
never be friends through basketball if we 
did. We see sports as a way of commu- 
nicating with many countries. We wish 
to be friends of the world, not necessar- 
ily champions of the world.” 

Park Six and a Jointed Spike 

Hangchow was the capital of China in 
the Sung Dynasty. It is one of the most 
beautiful cities on earth. Marco Polo de- 
scribed it as a place "where so many plea- 
sures may be found that one fancies him- 
self to be in Paradise." Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
father of the Chinese Republic, meditat- 
ed here often, and Chairman Mao him- 
self is said to have a summer home in 
Hangchow, although no one claims to 
know where it is. It is a poetic town. Its 
spiritual center is old West Lake, and the 
lake and its heart seem to have been there 
for eternity. 

Now we were up at five a.m., scooting 
in our car along the shores of the lake in 
deep gray morning light. The water was 
completely hidden, gone beyond the lip 
of the earth, it seemed, in the mist. Great 
willows hung like black lace-torn moss. 
All was silent. Here and there someone 
stood on the grassy bank, facing into the 
endless days of the lake, rhythmically 
swinging his arms. 

We were bound for Park Six. Other 
sections in the area had lovely names— 
Orioles Singing in the Willows, Autumn 
Moon on the Calm Lake. But this was 
Park Six. Cooke and I had slept lightly 
that night, for the arboretum in the back 
of the Hangchow Hotel was filled with 
tree frogs — raucous, belching, bellowing 
little fellows whose voices rose like a full 
zoo symphony in the Chinese darkness. 
We had also drunk deeply of something 
that seemed magnificent at the time; it 
was called fen chin, a nitroglycerin-col- 
ored juice distilled from rice, 160 proof, 
it was said. We had drunk it over ice, pre- 
tending it was martinis. 

Now in the dawn we arrived in the 


mists of Park Six, and here was a won- 
drous sight, a fantasy we could scarcely 
believe. Among the black tree trunks on 
the shore, spreading out like their own 
shadows in the gloom of the walkways 
and driveways, we saw a vast and ghost- 
ly assembly of people. While most of the 
ancient city slept, here were hundreds si- 
lently moving in the classic slow-motion 
of wu shit, unreal in the cool smoke of 
dawn. 

I stood rooted for a time near our car. 
There were people moving everywhere in 
the mist, trancelike, lethargic, graceful, 
many in unison though no cadence 
sounded. They seemed to be dreaming, 
a floating population, adrift there in the 
dim morning. 

An old woman, her teeth browned or 
gone, came to talk to me while Cooke 
crept about amid the silent moving shad- 
ows with his cameras. She was tiny, alert 
and fiery with energy. She wore black 
baggy trousers and a loose gray blouse, 
and she said that her name was Mrs. 
Chiang and that she was 64 years old. 
She said she came to Park Six every day, 
rain or shine. 

"I suffered from many chronic diseas- 
es for 10 years." she said, gazing at me 
with eyes that glowed. "I could not move 
at all. Then, on March 17, 1963. I re- 
member the day well, I began coming to 
Park Six. I couldn't even walk here: I had 
to hire a pedicab to carry me. I could 
scarcely move at all then . . . now I find 
it easy to climb a mountain, to walk as 
many miles as I wish. I am light as a child 
in both foot and mind." 

Mrs. Chiang said she had invented 
many of her exercises herself, "although 
I absorbed much of wu shu into them. 
From my ideas for exercises you get I ) 
better appetite, 2) better state of mind 
and 3) your sleep is better, deeper, with 
fewer dreams." She explained that there 
were several stages to her system of ex- 
ercise. The major theme behind it all was 
to “breathe fresh air because after sleep- 
ing all night, dirty things collect in your 
organs and they must be squeezed out. 
Fresh air does the squeezing out." 

She then began to demonstrate each 
of her exercises and to explain the result 
brought on by each: 

1 ) Slapping each hand against opposite 
upper arm: "This helps the motion of 
cells to begin inside your body.” 

2) Spread arms, wave them at sides, then 
wave them overhead while dropping head 
backward as far as possible: "Now your 
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Error on your We’ll take 
phone bill? care of it 


If you reach a wrong number when you’re dialing a toll call, let the 
operator know about it as soon as it happens. We’ll help you get the charge 
removed. 

If the call does turn up on your bill, or if you are charged for a call 
you didn’t make, just call your local Bell business office. 

We know mistakes can happen. A service representative will be 
happy to correct any that turn up on your bill. 

At AT&T and your local Bell Company, we agree: you shouldn’t 
have to pay for calls you didn’t make. 

We hear you. 
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brain can absorb maximum oxygen. Do- 
ing this puts your brain in a very good 
functioning state.*’ 

3) Arms overhead , bending to touch 
toes, twisting arms inward-outward-in- 
ward : "The central nervous system is 
working better with oxygen thanks to ex- 
ercise No. 2 and the next thing— No. 3- 
is to pass oxygen throughout the whole 
body.” 

A) Shaking clenched fists-. "This is good 
for high blood pressure, rheumatic con- 
ditions and anything that has an adverse 
effect on the heart. The first improves the 
tempo of the heart function." 

5) Rubbing hands firmly, slowly over 
forehead : "The veins there are stimulat- 
ed, and this improves circulation of 
blood in the head. If you have a head- 
ache, it will go away. There is no pain at 
all, and it also helps the eyesight. Also, 
some people habitually shed tears when 
they arc in the wind. Rubbing the fore- 
head helps that." 

6) Striking top of head with hand: ' ‘This 
heals nose, car and back of neck mal- 
functions. It improves listening power 


and makes you able to fight the flu and 
to achieve better balance in the brain. It 
also aids in sleeping well.” 

7 ) Rolling neck from side to side: "This 
stops hardening of the neck.” 

8) Rubbing stomach vigorously with 
hand: "This helps digestion function reg- 
ularly and gets the stomach and intestines 
systematized." 

9) Moving both arms, both legs jerkily, 
bending simultaneously : "This is good for 
knee troubles and elbows, too, which is 
obvious.” 

10) Swinging arms, bouncing gently: 
“This is the last exercise ... I have 
skipped many of them. . . . These last 
free movements represent a very active 
resting situation. This is done to return 
all organs to their original free state." 

Later that day in the park next to Back 
Lake, which is over a lovely gardened hill 
from West Lake, Cooke and I came upon 
a small, lithe man and a woman. They 
stood in a patch of noontime sun on a 
hill overlooking the water below and 
Solitary Hill above where Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen once strolled. The fellow's name, we 


learned, was Fu Chen-lian. A 26-year-old 
foundry worker from Shanghai, he was 
on vacation in Hangchow, his old home- 
town. The woman, his fiancee, was too 
shy to speak and would not say even her 
name. Fu was dressed in a bright blue 
sw'eat suit. On a nearby park bench he 
had laid down a metal n7».v////sword along 
w ith a bizarre and lethal-looking thing — 
a chain of metal rods with a point on the 
end of the last one. It was, said Fu, a 
"nine-jointed spike," one of wii slut's 
several types of weaponry. 

f sought to discover through Fu what 
a Chinese workingman does with his lei- 
sure time. I hoped to compare his life with 
that of an American worker with his 
bowling alleys, televised pro football, 
pinball machines and softball leagues. So 
I asked Fu what he was doing on vaca- 
tion. He replied, "1 take my leisurely 
hours walking at the lake, resting and 
reading Chairman Mao's works. I go to 
the park and practice my wu shu and I 
visit with friends here. I have taken a par- 
ticular liking to wu shu, although i am 
very much an amateur at it. My level is 
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ruDDer DatntuD cauiK was gooa 
for a lot more things than 
bathtubs, and when we heard 
how Larry Oswald of Sewickley, Pa., 
used it, our opinion was confirmed. 

‘‘When my taillights started get- 
ting dimmer and dimmer, I took them 
apart and found that the sockets, 
wires, everything, were all corroded. 

‘‘So I cleaned everything up, 
bought two new sockets, and 
decided this time that they weren’t 
going to corrode. 

“I had a tube of Dow Corning* 
Bathtub Caulk lying around the 
house, so I figured why not, and 
caulked up the sockets. 

‘‘Then I figured that if it’d work on 
the sockets, it’d work on the splices. 


I cut' 
two small 
pieces off a 
plastic drinking 
straw, slid one over 
each set of wires to 
keep them from getting 
stuck together, tied the wires 
together, and then pumped them full 
of caulk. 

"It's been six months now, and my 
taillights are still brighter than ever.” 

Next time you're faced with a 
plumbing leak, broken gasket, or 


any fix-it job 
the house, get the 
Dow Corning Silicone Bath- 
tub Caulk out of the bath- 
room and put it to work. 

You'll find it in white and 
pastel decorator colors in the 
hardware or paint department of 
your favorite store. Look for 
Dow Corning Silicone Sealer in 
clear, black, or aluminum in tubes 
and cartridges, too. 

Dow Corning Corporation, Dept. 
H-3102, Midland, Michigan 48640. 

DOW CORNING 
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Movies without movie lights. 

The Kodak XL movie camera lets you take 
movies you couldn’t take before. 




You can even tilm nighttime sports events. 


Now you can take all kinds of movies — 
without movie lights. All you need is a 
Kodak XL movie camera and high-speed 
Kodak Ektachrome 160 movie film— the 
film that’s four times faster than 
Kodachrome II movie film. 



fcxlak XL movie cameras have a specially 
deigned lens, shutter, exposure control, 
and viewfinder that allow up to six times 
more light to reach the film than cameras 
without these features. From less than $120 
at your photo dealer’s. 

Price subiect to change without notice 


Kodak XL movie cameras/Kodak Ektachrome 160 movie film. 






6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC.. DETROIT. MICH. 86.8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. © 1973. 


“Behind us 40 tons of thundering Australian surf, 
ahead of us an obstacle course of jagged rocks’.’ 



Imported in bottle from Canada. 


"If Hawaii’s thundering 
waves don’t wipe you out . 

try riding thewild water of 
Australia's Tasman Sea 
in a kayak. All it takes is 
balance, boatsmanship... 
and bats in your belfry. 


"Wham! A breaker walloped 

us! I felt like I was caught 
in the spin cycle of a giant 
washing machine. And 
when Cindy found a limp 
rag on the beach, 

I realized itwasme. 


“Later, we toasted our 
adventure with 
Canadian Club at Doyle’s 
Restaurant in Sydney.” 
Wherever you go, C.C. 
welcomes you. More 
people appreciate its incomparable 
taste. A taste that never stops pleasing. 
It’sthe whisky that’s perfect company 
all evening long. Canadian Club- 
Best In The House’’® in 87 lands. 
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not high at all. I do it for Chairman Mao 
and to increase production because we 
younger workers have to play an active 
part in production and we have the best 
opportunity to stay in good condition.” 

Fu then excused himself for a few mo- 
ments to work out with his sword. In the 
warm noon sun he leaped, whirled, 
grunted, jabbed with his sword, slashed, 
stabbed, sliced the air gracefully. Then 
he returned to talk for a time. A layer of 
perspiration had collected on his face, 
and his girl friend gave him a kerchief to 
mop himself. Fu then said, ”1 do wushu 
almost every day, although when I work 
the night shift I do not always have time 
or the will for it. I also play basketball 
and volleyball and do some swimming, 
but I am an amateur. I am not on any 
teams in my foundry. I watch television 
sometimes with others in my dormitory. 
I live in a barracks in a room with four 
other men. We have a radio which we 
listen to at times. I am paid 75 yuan 
[S37.50] a month. My girl friend also 
works in the foundry. We walk in the 
parks in Shanghai. It is in the parks there 
that I first learned wu shu 

Fu excused himself once more and re- 
turned to the sunny sidewalk, this time 
swinging his nine-jointed spike. He threw 
himself into an astonishingly strenuous 
exhibition, spinning and springing high 
off the ground, manipulating the men- 
acing, macelike thing expertly, swinging 
it around his head like a lariat, feinting 
with it, whirling it, twisting both ends 
with his wrists. He was slightly breath- 
less when he returned to our conversation 
and I asked him why wu shu ? 

Fu replied, “The major aim of my 
practice of wu shu is for the sake of the 
defense of the motherland and to pro- 
mote production. But it is good for me, 
too. When I first was learning wu shu I 
found I was very tense in mind. But as I 
mastered it more and more I became very 
calm. I find a calm mind and a well-con- 
ditioned body are helpful to my part in 
advancing the socialist revolution.” 

I thanked Fu and offered him two tick- 
ets for the U.S.-China basketball game, 
which was to be played that night in the 
Hangchow Stadium. Fu's face lighted up 
and he said, “That is a pure treasure. I 
can tell you that for these games between 
your country and mine there is no sta- 
dium in China that would be too large 
for the people who wish to watch. Thank 
you, thank you.” Then Fu cradled his 
sword in one arm, picked up his nine- 


jointed spike in the other hand and, with 
his small silent girl friend at his side, 
walked away over the hill. 

On Television 

Sport on Chinese television is a some- 
time thing, technically backward and 
nearly always an ordeal to watch — full 
of propaganda. No one we met in China 
owned his own TV set. Only one person 
even knew where sets could be purchased, 
and those were enormously technical as- 
semble-it-yourself kits that cost S75 each. 
In order to watch TV, people are required 
to get together in some public place, a 
school, a commune meeting center or a 
factory political education room. There, 
as a rule, they bunch around, some per- 
haps 15 yards away from the 14-inch 
black and white set. Players look no 
bigger than crickets. Still, it is all they 
have, and the Chinese say they love it. 

One sunny morning after the first U.S.- 
China basketball game in Peking, a con- 
test that was televised all over China, 
Cooke and I were ushered through a 
commune residence for retired workers, 
a whitewashed set of tiny houses with 6- 
foot sunflowers sprouting all around. It 
was called Home of Respect for the Aged 
and the residents were a fairly spry old 
crowd, some happily playing Chinese 
chess in the sunshine, some doing bits of 
wu shu. One tiny old lady with wispy hair 
and a wrinkled smile performed a brief 
agile dance for us. I asked her if she and 
her friends had watched the game on TV 
the night before. She curtsied and said, 
“Oh, yes, of course. We gathered on the 
benches of the dining room. We sat in 
silence and respect for the great players 
from the beginning to the end. When it 
was over we stood up, all of us, and 
clapped and clapped. None of the play- 
ers seemed able to hear us, however." 

Spare-Time Kids 

A locomotive was hooting and grinding 
in the switching yard across the street. 
The kids continued their swimming 
sprints in the aquamarine waters of the 
pool. This was the spare-time sports 
school for the Hung Kow district of 
Shanghai, impressively located at the 
40,000-seat stadium, with facilities that 
were among the best we were to see in 
China. The spare-time school system in 
China is the spine of the athletic orga- 
nization, and even though the physical 
plant here was outstanding, the function 
of the school was typical. The deputy 


chairman of the Revolutionary Commit- 
tee said that the school had 450 stu- 
dents perfecting their skill at eight dif- 
ferent sports with 50 coaches and part- 
time teachers available. The students 
were age nine to 16 and came to the 
school four or five afternoons a week for 
about three hours. Except for one ses- 
sion when they did “physical labor” (/.<?., 
cleaning and fixing their facilities) they 
concentrated entirely on their own spe- 
cial sport. 

Today at the pool there were perhaps 
30 kids swimming. A fountain spurted 
majestically in the middle of the pool, 
and before them, on a billboard the size 
of a small house, was a painting of a sol- 
dier in a fur cap carrying a rifle and swim- 
ming through wavy green waters with a 
huge white-toothed smile. Behind him, 
also with toothy smiles, came half a doz- 
en peasant swimmers, all fully clothed 
and armed with weapons. A message on 
this inspirational scene said: prepare for 
war . . . prepare against famine . . . 

SERVE THE PEOPLE. 

Besides the swimmers, hundreds of 
kids had been assembled for Cooke and 
me to see. A girls' basketball game was 
being played on an outdoor concrete 
court and an intricate badminton drill in- 
volving 30 youths was being held on a 
lot nearby. Within the low oval confines 
of the stadium a soccer game was under 
way and perhaps 75 young players were 
working at a series of track and field 
events ranging from the javelin throw to 
the high jump (with the large majority 
doing the Fosbury Flop). Beneath the 
stadium were a scries of rooms filled with 
1 ) perhaps three dozen lovely little chil- 
dren performing gymnastics, from plain 
old well-turned somersaults to intricate 
stunts on the balance beam, and 2) a cou- 
ple of seemingly endless Ping-Pong gal- 
leries absolutely packed with tables and 
small grim persons savagely practicing 
China's national game. Their faces 
shone, their eyes were electric with the 
passion of their sport and there seemed 
to be hundreds of them. Again and again 
their feet cracked the floor with the ex- 
plosive bang of a rifle shot as they fol- 
lowed through on murderous forehands 
and killing backhands. It was like some 
kind of factory. 

I asked the leading member exactly 
how the spare-time students were select- 
ed, and he smiled and said, "Oh, we 
know where the best ones in the district 
are because we have coaches and teach- 
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ers everywhere." I asked how they were 
selected, and he said, "They are picked 
for their high political consciousness, 
good studies and a certain level of ath- 
letic abilities. Most of them are at the 
school only for a year or two, but a few 
are here for the entire six years. Most are 
trained here, then sent back to help 
coaches at their former schools.” 

The Village of Phoenix Nine 

"You will find this a specially memorable 
experience, even historic perhaps. We are 
going to China's famous Swimming Vil- 
lage," said Mr. Li. He smiled and his eyes 
crinkled more than usual, although it 
may have been that he was sleepy. It was 
six a.m. in Canton, our next to last day 
in China, a lush hot morning like some- 
thing in central Florida in summertime, 
and we were stepping out of our cavern- 
ous hotel into a fine rain, tropical in every 
aspect. Even at that hour in the drizzle 
the roads of Canton were crowded, a 
bobbing stream of bright yellow or black 
umbrellas. There was much honking as 


we left the decrepit dignity of Canton city 
and rushed along the narrow tree-lined 
lanes of the country. Bikes and carts and 
pedicarts and dozens of pedestrians car- 
rying loaded shoulder poles thronged the 
roadsides. People drove flocks of geese, 
there were bustling little markets selling 
scallions, cabbages, tomatoes, greens, 
live ducks. We sped past it all, honk- 
ing so angrily that Cooke finally snapped 
at the driver, "Please be polite, will you?" 

We were going deep into the Pearl Riv- 
er Delta. We rolled for miles, past the 
famed Whampoa River Harbor, one of 
China's largest, filled with freighters and 
junks and busy tugboats. Eventually we 
came to a village filled with wonderful 
gnarled trees and low tile-roofed houses 
built of soft-reddish bricks. We crossed 
a narrow yellow stream on a three-car 
ferry shepherded over by a coughing old 
tug, then drove on through more old 
villages, past fields of jute and palms 
and bananas, lichee trees, cotton, sug- 
arcane and, of course, rice. We went 
over yet another small ocher-colored 


stream and Mr. Li said, "Rivers cross 
this country as in a jigsaw puzzle. We 
are proceeding tributary by tributary to 
our final destination." 

We arrived at another village, this one 
more thriving than the others. We were 
about two hours out of Canton. The day 
was beginning to clear, and the smell of 
the drying ground and the muddy river 
was at once rank and rich. We left our 
car with the horn-crazy driver, boarded 
a small riverboat and sat in the pilot’s 
cabin sipping green tea as we chugged 
past a magnificent assortment of water 
transport: junks with tattered sails and 
filled with families, rowboats carrying 
sand for shoreline brick factories, a gay 
Mississippi-type passenger steamboat, 
tugboats, small freighters owned by the 
local communes for hauling produce to 
market. Here and there we saw a fish- 
erman using the ancient fish traps that 
dangle by a line from a pole. We moved 
slowly past a splendid Ming Dynasty 
tower 500 years old, now grown a rosy 
pink, with each of its tiers covered with 
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Watching home movies just became 
as easy as watching television. 



With Bell & Howell's 
unique new Double 
Feature™ projector. The 
Instant Movie Projector. 

If you can press a button, 
now you can show movies. In- 
stantly. Easily. 

Our Double Feature projec- 
tor works two ways. It’s ready 
to show movies instantly on its 
own built-in 5% "x 8"personal 
viewing screen. Or, with a con- 
ventional movie screen. 

We also gave the Double 
Feature projector an Instant 


Replay playback feature just 
like TV. And it's also available 
with Bell & Howell's innova- 
tive Multi Motion* selector 
option. 

The Double Feature projec- 
tor uses easy-to-handle cassettes 
you can lock together for up to 
25 minutes of sequential show- 


». No more splicing. No 
more threading. 

Ask to see the Double Fea- 
ture instant cassette loading 
movie projector at your Bell & 
Howell dealer. And get ready 
to change your mind about 
home movies. 


O Belle, Howell 

The Movie Company 


BE MY GUEST AT 
SUPER BOWL ’74 

“ d WIN A WEEK HAWAII 



ItNeRoize"- 


Mail to: "Eveready" 
P.O. Box 3 
Enter me in the "Eveready' 


ADDRESS. 


No purchase requir 
Entries must be po 
and received by Dec 


Plus $5,000 and an autographed 
Super Bowl game ball 


lh “Eveready 


NFL Super Bowl Sweepstakes. 


OFFICIAL RULES . . . EASY TO ENTER 

1. On an official entry form or plain 3"x5" piece of 
paper, print your name, address, zip code. Enter 
as often as you wish, but each entry must be 
mailed separately to: "EVEREADY" SUPER BOWL 
SWEEPSTAKES. P.O. Box 302. New Canaan. Conn. 
06840. Entries must be postmarked by November 
30. 1973 and received by December 14, 1973. 

2. Winners will be selected in random drawings 
conducted by V I. P. Services, Inc., an independent 
judging organization whose decisions are final. 

3. Grand Prize includes air travel from winner's 
home city to Houston. Tex., hotel/motel accommo- 
dations in Houston for two days and nights in- 
cluding meals, admission to Terry Bradshaw's re- 
served seats on January 13, 1974 at Rice Stadium 
and the awarding of an "official" Super Bowl foot 
ball autographed by Terry Bradshaw, plus $5,000. 
The Hawaiian portion includes air travel from 
Houston to Hawaii, return to winner's home city, 
hotel accommodations in Waikiki for 7 days, in 
eluding meals. Alternate Grand Prize is $10,000. 

4. 5.029 additional prizes will be awarded: 4 First 
Prizes— Magnavox 19" idiagona!) Color TV's. 
Videomatic Model CD 4360 and a Wilson F-1000 
Football Retail Value $510.50 each: 25 Second 
Prizes— NFL "Tasco" #116 Binoculars and a 
Wilson F-1000 Football— Retail Value $101.45 
each: 5,000 Third Prizes-Officially licensed NFL 
Mini Pennants — Retail Value $3.00 each. 5. Prizes 
are non-transferable. Only one prize to a family. 
Liability for taxes is responsibility of the win- 
ners. The odds of winning will be determined 
by the number of entries received. All prizes 
will be awarded. Winners may be asked to 
execute an affidavit of release and eligibility. 

6. Sweepstakes open to all residents of con- 
tinental United States. Alaska and Hawaii, 
except employees and their families of Union 
Carbide Corp., its subsidiaries, affiliated com- 
panies. advertising and sweepstakes judging 
agencies. Void in Georgia, Idaho. Missouri, Flor- 
ida and wherever else prohibited or restricted 
by law. Subject to all federal, state and local 
laws. 7. All winners will be notified by mail, 
For a list of winners send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to "Eveready” Winners, 

P.O. Box 6. Pound Ridge, N Y. 10576. 

NO PURCHASE NECESSARY 


The DiscoveryCompany 


Terry Bradshaw 


GRAND PRIZE: A trip for a' A y 
family of four to Super Bowl '74 r \ 
in Houston. 4 reserved seats JfA 
in Terry Bradshaw's name, an 

autographed Super Bowl game ball, 
a fabulous week in Hawaii and $5,000 
expense money. You can win by 
filling in the coupon below. 


4 FIRST PRIZES. 25 SECOND PRIZES. 

4 "Magnavox" Color 25 NFL "Tasco" Binoculars. 

Portable TV Sets, and and 25 Official NFL 

Official NFL Footballs. Footballs. 


5.000 THIRD PRIZES. 

5,000 Officially Licensed NFL Team 
Mini Pennants. 


The Super Bowl 
Sweepstakes Spectacular 
brought to you by 
the "Eveready" 

Alkaline "Energizer" and the 
full line of "Eveready" 
Batteries. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Discover the shortest distance 
between two points. 



The new Harley-Davidson 
TX-125. 

An on-road, off-road, 
5-speed, oil injected goodtime 
machine. 

With a look that moves 
people to envy and delight. 

A double downtube frame 
makes the riding so sweet, 
that before you know it, you’re 
where you want to be. 

Sun-drenched, lingly and 
feeling like new money. 

The Harley-Davidson 
TX-125. 

Restyled. Eager. 

The nicest way you'll evet*^. 
go from one place to another. 

AMF Harley-Davidson. 

Milwaukee. Wisconsin 53201 
Member Motorcycle Industry Council 
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Harley-Davidson 



Harley-DavidsonTX-125. 
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SPORT IN CHINA continued 


brambles and bushes in the centuries of 
its disuse. The yellow river glistened in 
sunshine, for the morning was now al- 
most perfect. 

At last, after an hour or so, the skip- 
per, a wiry, wrinkled fellow, muttered 
something and Mr. Li peered downriver. 
“There is Tao Chiao ahead,” he said. 
"The Swimming Village of China. There 
are 39,000 people in the commune, I’m 
told, and 70% of them can swim. Before 
the Liberation only 10% could swim.” 

In the sunlight Tao Chiao was a low, 
tiled, stone-and-hrick cluster of old 
buildings hugging the shore. As our boat 
approached, two or three dozen young 
girls, fully dressed, suddenly ran to the 
river and dived in. As we drew nearer 
they swam gracefully, strongly, into the 
current and waited until we were up to 
them. Then, grinning radiantly in the 
sluggish yellow-brown water, they began 
to applaud, setting up a merry splashing 
sound to go with their chirping giggles. 
Cooke and I, like some Chinese princes, 
puffed out our chests and applauded 
back. Perhaps a bit more imperiously 
than we might have liked to admit. 

Once on shore we were warmly greet- 
ed by the commune's Revolutionary 
Committee and, without ado, were led 
to a large swimming pool where about 
200 children awaited us in bathing suits. 
This being the Swimming Village, they 
of course had arranged a swimming meet 
especially for us. We nodded and ap- 
plauded them as they applauded us. We 
waved and smiled and reached for hands 
to shake like a couple of neurotic Con- 
gressmen run amok on Labor Day. We 
were led to a 30-foot table at the pool’s 
edge. It vvas covered with a purple cloth 
and laden with tea settings. The sun was 
hot now, and we were given straw fans 
and round straw hats for our comfort 
during the races. Oddly enough, the pool 
seemed in excellent condition (unlike 
many we had seen), but instead of hav- 
ing the usual lime Jell-O look it was filled 
with the fine yellowish waters of the river. 

As the races went on we streamed 
sweat in the sun and my attention wan- 
dered. I noticed a large two-story stucco 
building near the pool and was aston- 
ished to see that every window was filled 
from sash to sill with curious faces. Doz- 
ens and dozens. I asked about that and 
was told it was the local straw-fan fac- 
tory and that the workers had been given 
lime off to look at us. "They are very in- 
terested," said Mr. Li. “There have been 


a few other foreigners here since the Lib- 
eration, but you are the first Americans 
they have ever seen. They will be telling 
their friends about your visit for years 
and years.” 

The meet over at last, we rose, ap- 
plauded and received in turn from the 
swimmers some sort of imperial salute 
as we began a leisurely walk through the 
narrow stone streets of Tao Chiao. The 
straw-fan factory workers had now emp- 
tied into the town square and we strolled 
(perhaps we were swaggering by now) 
past a couple of hundred of them, clap- 
ping and smiling. I clapped back, flashed 
a peace sign at times and waved majes- 
tically, my new messiah complex over- 
coming me. I hoped against hope that 
my long nose, round eyes and thick mus- 
tache would give the straw-fan workers 
something to remember. 

Pigs wandered across our paths with 
some unhurried ducks and geese that 
were dyed an unsettling fuchsia or char- 
treuse to show who owned them. A few 
baleful homely yellow-eyed dogs trotted 
about, and we were told they were kept 
for eating. We walked for a quarter mile 
or so past a solid wall of factories and 
then came to a narrow canal spanned by 
an arched bridge that curved up perhaps 
12 feet over the water. I went to the top of 
the bridge and paused to look up-canal. 
Chills ran through my spine, numbness 
set in. For 100 yards up the stream, both 
banks were packed with people five or 
six deep. I turned the other way and was 
astonished to see the same thing there. 
Thousands of people were gathered. I 
glanced down into the sparkling brown 
water of the canal and — lo! — the surface 
was absolutely carpeted with the heads 
of children lying on their backs in the 
water waiting for Cooke and me to cross 
the little bridge. 

There was something absolutely papal 
about the scene and I raised my hands. 
To bless them? — well, no, I merely be- 
gan to applaud. So did they, and the clear 
hot morning was suddenly filled with this 
strange ovation. 

Then, as if on signal, the smiling faces 
of the swimmers began to move togeth- 
er, floating like a flowing carpet beneath 
the bridge and down the canal. Cooke 
was frantically snapping pictures, and af- 
ter the last of the water children drifted 
beneath us he said to Mr. Li, “Please ask 
them to swim back upstream and do it 
again. I'd like a few more pictures." And 
they did. 


Reluctantly we descended from the 
bridge and went off to lunch in an airy 
bright house, the commune meeting 
building. We sat at a large round table 
and ate a sumptuous country meal — a 
two-foot carp steamed in ginger sauce 
and greens, slices of ham in a tangy sauce, 
a baked whole chicken served with its 
head lying on the plate, its claws neatly 
crossed upon its breast, some kind of liv- 
er served in more ginger sauce (thinking 
of the dogs, I felt obliged to ask about 
its origin and gratefully learned that it 
was pork liver). 

We talked about the origins of the 
Swimming Village and Li Shu-ling, who 
was a leading member of the Revolution- 
ary Committee, said, "When Chairman 
Mao issued a call for physical fitness in 
1958 we saw that, being surrounded by 
water and a warm climate, swimming 
would be our best reply to him. We were 
encouraged in this by the Sports Feder- 
ation in Canton. Now we are quite fa- 
mous and a propaganda film has been 
made of our village swimmers.” 

1 asked Li Shu-ling what sports there 
had been in Tao Chiao before the Lib- 
eration, and he shook his head and 
looked very sad, gazing morosely for a 
moment at the savaged carp upon the 
lunch table. He then spoke dolefully, 
looking occasionally at Chao Po-ping, 
another leading member of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee. 

"Oh,” said Li, “this village was filled 
with toiling masses then, laboring the day 
from dawn till night. We worried about 
food then, not sport, not swimming. 
Those were evil times, I tell you.” And 
Chao began to speak, also sadly. “The 
village of Tao Chiao was the headquar- 
ters then for a bandit chieftain. A hoo- 
ligan, a thief, a robber, a man who was 
even a traitor for the Japanese during 
that war. He was a local despot, and the 
peasants lived in mortal terror of the man 
and his band.” 

Li picked up the tale, “His name was 
Phoenix Nine, and his grandfather and 
father before him had been robber chief- 
tains, too. Phoenix Nine grew rich 
through the expedient of levying illegal 
charges on local people. If they refused 
to pay him, his running dogs would beat 
them, bully them, perhaps kill them in 
their beds. There was fear at every door- 
step in Tao Chiao. Indeed, there was fear 
all around, for Phoenix Nine, that van- 
dal, that jackal, controlled all the water- 
ways, too, the canals and the rivers, and 
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Make the greatest cooking discovery 
since fire even greater! 

Amana 

MICROWAVE»OVEN 



Sear, fiy, brown , grill and saute with the 
'T^^cuiasL Browning Skillet. 


Now microwave cooking is better than ever 
with the optional Radarange Browning 
Skillet. Sear all the flavor and natural meat 
juices into steaks. Brown chops to golden 
perfection. Fry eggs for breakfast. Or how 
about a toasty grilled cheese sandwich for 
lunch? You can do all this with the new 
Radarange Browning Skillet. Right in your 
Radarange Oven. 

The Amana Radarange cooks almost ev- 
erything in about one fourth the usual time. 
Right on paper or glass. So clean up is a 
snap. Just wipe with a damp cloth. 


Plug the Radarange oven into any ade- 
quate 115 volt outlet and you're ready to 
cook the fast modern way. Put in the food, 
set the time dial, and push the start button. 
The door locks automatically, and the oven 
shuts off when the desired cooking time is 
up. Since you cook by time, not heat, your 
kitchen and the Radarange oven stay cool 
while your meal cooks. 

Now there are three models to choose 
from. See your Amana dealer, or write Ann 
McGregor, Dept. 257, Amana, Iowa 52203. 


If it doesn't soy ^hnono its not 

Backed by a century-old tradition of fine craftsmanship. 

AMANA REFRIGERATION. INC., AMANA. IOWA 52203, SUBSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COMPANY 



COLLEGE STUDENTS: 

Work for yourself... by working with us! 


Graduates and undergraduates at colleges and universities all over the 
country have been doing well financially for years by offering their peers 
special-rate student subscriptions to TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
and FORTUNE. 

You can too. 

The only investment is your time and talent. We supply a complete, 
effective selling kit that's an accumulation of over two decades of 
on-campus selling experience. 

You set your own working hours, the commissions are liberal, and 
we do the billing. And for extra income you may even participate in 
special market research projects. 

If you are interested, please apply to Time Inc., College Bureau, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, New York 10020. 
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no boats could pass with produce for 
market without paying a fee to his band." 
Li wagged his head sadly. Chao said, 
"Can you imagine China's famed Swim- 
ming Village in such a state— terrorized 
by a tyrant, a hooligan? It was so. After 
the Liberation he escaped the country. 
Phoenix Nine now lives in Hong Kong, 
we are told, rich and fat and exploitative 
as ever.” 

Li said, "As for sports then, there was 
only opium smoking among the bandits. 
That is all I can remember.” 

Our lunch was finished off with green 
bananas and lichees, freshly plucked 
from the fields and orchards of Tao 
Chiao. We ambled back through the vil- 
lage streets. The crowds were almost as 
large as before. At the canal we were 
again led to a table with tea, and we 
watched a sobersided class of small chil- 
dren learn their swimming techniques in 
the canal, which was about eight feet 
from their school. There seemed to be 
an inordinate amount of ostentatious 
swimming going on. A group of 20 or so 
girls suddenly walked past us and, fully 
clothed, jumped into the canal and be- 
gan playing a shrill game of water polo. 
Two old men walking with their hands 
at their backs veered off the path and de- 
scended a ramp into the water. A man 
came out of a barbershop and jumped 
into the canal. Chao said casually, "At 
one time or another, almost every day, 
everyone in the village— workers and old 
people, children and even some ani- 
mals — takes an opportunity to swim.” 

It was, by this point, midafternoon and 
time to return to Canton. We walked 
back to our boat in the river and Chao 
smiled broadly and clapped me on the 
back and said, "We have an event for 
you now. The Swimming Village will 
swim for you. We have arranged it.” Li 
Shu-ling grinned, too, his face creased 
like a prune. He carried a bugle in one 
hand, a red flag in the other, and both 
he and Chao climbed into the pilothouse 
of our boat with us and we chugged into 
the middle of the river. 

Chao then said something to the skip- 
per. The boat stopped. Without warning, 
Li put his bugle to his lips and blew three 
horrendous blasts, then began waving his 
red flag furiously. The shore gradually 
began to move as people gathered at the 
riverbanks and, astonishingly, in clusters 
of a dozen here, 25 there, began throw- 
ing themselves joyfully, methodically, 
into the river. Soon there were thousands 
continutd 


Introducing 
the 19ft Buicks. 


1974 Riviera. 


Buick’s ultimate personal 
luxury car. 



The new Riviera. Obviously. 

For 1974. we took what 
was already a great road car 
and matched its looks to 
its performance. 

Note the new formal roofline, 
the European looking rear 
deck and the classic long hood. 

(Beneoth which is a 
455 cubic-inch V-8, standard.) 

We redesigned the interior 
as well. So that available 
jpholstery options now include 
ribbed velour and real, 
honest-to-goodness leather 



(That's the leather above.) 


And we added conveniences. 
Like windshield wipers 
that can provide a single wipe 
at the press of a button. And 


an electronic digital clock. And 
a 6-position tilt steering 
wheel. All standard. 

What we didn't redesign was 
Riviera s ride and handling. 
That was already excellent. 
And with the GS package 
that's available, you can make 
a good thing even better. 

If you re thinking of a personal 
luxury car, check out a 1974 
Riviera. The two of you might 
just get together. 

Wouldn't you really rather 
have a Buick? 




195*1 Century Regal. 

We’ve opened the doors 
of the sporty car to the man 
with a family. 



Last year s Century Regal 
Coupe made such a hit, we 
were hard-pressed to come up 
with a way to improve it. 

That is, until we decided to 
offer if as a 4-Door Sedan. 

That's exactly what 
we've done. Now there are 
two Century Regals. 

Now you can get the personal- 
car styling, great ride and 
elegant interiors you'd expect 
of a Regal — and the 



convenience of four doors. 


A 350 cubic-inch V-8, auto- 
matic transmission, power 
steering and front disc brakes 
are standard on both models. 


And best of all, the price is 
well within the reach of young 
buyers, who are the kind of 
people Regal appeals to. 

If you're an aggressive 
young person, consider the 
Century Regal Coupe. 

And if you're an aggressive 
young person with a 
family, consider the Century 
Regal 4-Door Sedan. 

Wouldn't you really rather 
have a Buick? 



First we took a car that 
already looked so good, people 
thought they couldn't 
afford it — and we made it 
even more beautiful. 

This is the new LeSabre 
Luxus Hardtop Coupe with its 
sleek new formal roofline. 
Hard to believe you re looking 
at one of Buick s lowest 
priced full-sized cars. 

It has a new full-width grille, 
new wraparound tail- 



lights, and a new squared-off 
■deck treatment. 


It has richer interior trim. 

And it has the kind of 
standard equipment worthy of 
a full-sized car bearing the 


Buick name. A 350-cubic-inch 
V-8, power steering, power 
front disc brakes, an automatic 
transmission — it s all there. 

Now. Combine all that with 
LeSabre s surprisingly reason- 
able price and traditionally high 
resale value, and you have 
what we humbly believe is 
one of the finest automotive 
values on the market. 

LeSabre. It's a beautiful and 
affordable way to own a 
full-sized Buick. 

Wouldn t you really rather 
have a Buick? 


1974 LeSabre. 

Our goal was to make it beautiful. 
And affordable. 





This isn't simply the most 
luxurious car we build. 
It's one of the most luxurious 
cars anybody builds. 

And one foolproof way to 
know if you re dealing with a 
true luxury car is to take a 
good hard look at the kind of 
standard equipment it carries. 

Like a 455-cubic-inch 
V-8, for example, variable-ratio 
power steering, power 
front disc brakes, and a Turbo- 
Hydramatic transmission. 

It's all standard. 



So is an improved ride 
(no easy task, improving a ride 
that was already superb). 


So are two-way power front 
seats. So are power windows. 
So is Electro's new crushed- 
velour upholstery. 


Naturally there is an equally 
extensive list of available 
refinements and equipment. 
You're looking at one of the 
more impressive ones. It's the 
new padded vinyl Landau top 
that you can order when you 
buy the Electro Limited Coupe. 

The 1974 Electro Limited. 
If you're in the market for an 
honest- to-good ness, all-out 
luxury car, you don't have to 
look any farther. Or pay more. 

Wouldn't you really rather 
have a Buick? 


19 74 Electro Limited. 


It goes to extremes 
only a luxury-car owner can 
appreciate. 






T9 74 Apollo. By Buick. 

We wanted to give people 
a small car to move 
up to. 


When we designed and built 
Apollo, we weren't designing 
and building just another 
small American car. 

Our goal was to give America 
a small car that had weight, 
performance, and offered 
personal comforts that some 
other small cars had been 
doing without. 

And in mid-1973 thats 
precisely the kind of small 
car we introduced. 

What you re looking at here 
is a refined version of that car. 


exclusive Apollo colors. 


What has remained is our 
philosophy about small cars. 


The grille has been redesigned. 

New interior fabrics are 
offered. Bucket seats are avail- 
able for the first time, So 
are steel-belted radial-ply tires. 
So are three new and 


Which is why we have two 
Buick V-8 s available for 
Apollo. And air conditioning. 
And a high level of both 
exterior and interior trim. 
And power accessories that 
help make driving easier. 

The 1974 Apollo. If you re 
looking for small-car maneu- 
verability and economy without 
giving up performance and 
comfort, you've just found it. 
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of black-haired heads in llie ocher water, 
dark eyes shining and smiles lighting the 
water's surface. The entire river seemed 
clogged with people, all swimming, all 
smiling, all drifting in a vast roiling, 
splashing flow toward our boat. Like an 
inexorable tide, they paddled closer and 
closer. The captain frowned and spat out 
a curse. The swimmers kept advancing. 
I i and Chao shouted at them. Our own 
Mr. Li began to yell. They came closer 
still, thousands of swimmers. Li Shu-ling 
began to blow on his bugle. Chao 
grabbed the red flag to wave. The skip- 
per tried to hang out of the pilothouse 
to see where there was clear water away 
from the swimmers. The Chinese air was 
turning blue, with curses perhaps. 

At last Cooke, displaying an instinc- 
tive aptitude for the proper move, began 
to applaud. Of course, so did the swim- 
mers, and as they clapped merrily in the 
splashing water they stopped advancing 
and, whatever the crisis may have been, 
real or imagined, things returned to nor- 
mal on this sunny afternoon. 


And as I stood looking down on all 
the thousands of them in the river, ap- 
plauding the strangeness of two Amer- 
icans, I rather foolishly wished that I 
somehow had the power to— well, to 
bless them. yes. to bless the people of the 
Swimming Village. 

Poverty’s Games 

Through all of Chinese sport there runs 
a frayed thread of shabbiness, of games 
played in worn and faded clothing, in 
threadbare sneakers, with scuffed old 
balls on dirt courts. China's sports are 
poverty’s games— pastimes that require 
little equipment, not much space, little 
grooming, a minimum of the sophisticat- 
ed technology and shining material that 
much of the rest of the world has at its 
command. There is no denying the en- 
thusiasm for spoi l in China, no gainsay- 
ing ihe massiveness of participation. Per- 
haps, however, the truest measure of 
sport in China today is the look of its peo- 
ple. They are healthy, lean and tough, 
where before in this century most of them 


were not. Even if China's children are of- 
fered only the games of the poor, per- 
formed on the seedy playing fields of the 
deprived, the fact is they are playing 
games. And where bare survival used to 
be the only motive for tens of millions, 
now there is more to live for. Chairman 
Mao. who is a poet of sensitivity and 
insight, wrote a verse in 1956 called 
Swimming, it speaks to the joys of sport 
and the eternities that are China, and it 
goes in part like this: 

After swallowing some water al 
Changsha 

/ taste a Wuchang fish in the surf 

and swim across the Yangtze River 
that winds ten thousand li. 

/ see the entire Cliu sky. 

Wind batters me, waves hit me - / 
don't care. 

Better than walking lazily in the 
patio. 

Today l have a lot of time. 

Here on the river the Master said: 

"Dying — going into the past is like 
a river /lowing." end 


The handiest piece 
of outdoor gear since the 
Swiss Army Knife. 


When it comes to being a super versatile 
piece of outdoor gear, the Swiss Army Knife 
has stood alone. 

Now. there's something to rival it - 
the SPACE blanket! 

The 1 ist of its uses is just 
about endless, but to give you 
some examples, it can be used as 
a windbreaker, rain cover, ground 
cloth, lean-to. distress signal, 
stadium blanket and hunting 
blind. 

It's all due to what the 
SPACE blanket is made of. 

A remarkable super- 
insulation used to safeguard 



astronauts that’s extremely rugged, pound 
for pound warmer than wool, waterproof, 
windproof and practically weightless. 

Over 32 square feet when opened, the 
SPACE blanket folds to fit into a case 

that slips easily in a knapsack 
hunting jacket. Pick up a 
SPACE blanket in Sports- 
man's version for maxi- 
mum all-weather 
protection, or pocket-size 
imergency version today. 
x never another 

V/ know when it fTHEBMPiTl 
^ might come 
in handy! 
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The Indispensables: SPACE blankets by Thermos 


The Face/ of 
Racing/ 

Fa/t Crowd 

It is as though the emotional cost of each victory and defeat has been etched 
into them , the erosion of a life lived on the outer edge. A t right is the premier 
example , Jackie Stewart of 1973. Now world champion for the third time 
and winner of a record 27 Grand Prix races, he will forever carry the mask 
molded on him by his calling. But the crags, that now-familiar squint and set 
of jawline, are not Stewart's alone. The look is representative of all the 
drivers who follow the Formula I circuit each season and who are now headed 
to the U.S.for the big windup next week at Watkins Glen. As with the 34-year- 
old champion, the portraits of the top challengers on the pages that follow, 
even when helmeted and hidden, reveal their mood of tension in repose. 
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Muking up a global Grand Prix gallery are 
England's grizzled Graham Hill {left), Francois 








Fa/t Crowd continued 


'UUe Blarxk Out Our Emotion/ 


To a new young lion like Jody Scheck- 
ter, who is 23 and still given a bit to pitch- 
ing his car into the corners, they are the 
best drivers in all of racing. He can sense 
and admit that this elite, these men of 
the Grand Prix, have something spe- 
cial — maturity. "Oh, I suppose you could 
call them gentlemen, if you will. But I 
would say mature: they know it's a dan- 
gerous job and they have respect for each 
other.” That sums them up, and it is one 
reason Scheckter has decided to concen- 
trate on Formula I racing when he gets 
to be a big boy, which is just about now. 

He will be joining a vintage lot. Three 
weeks ago, in a stirring chase that car- 
ried him from 17th to a fourth-place fin- 
ish at Monza, Scotland's Jackie Stewart 
cinched his third world driving champi- 
onship. Stewart has been around a long 
while, so it has special meaning when he 
calls this the best year Grand Prix rac- 
ing has ever had. His leading opponents 
tend to agree. Despite a series of crash- 
es, competition has never been keener 
nor the margins of finish finer than this 
season. Next week comes the 1973 final 
at Watkins Glen, an event whose own 
fierce glamour and S275,000 purse, the 
biggest in Grand Prix, keep it from be- 
ing an anticlimax. 

Any one of the eight drivers pictured 
here could win it: all of them expect to. 
Drawing on the events of this waning sea- 
son and the talent that Schcckter calls 
maturity, they offer these glances at the 
premier motor sport of them all. 

Jackie Stewart: It's been a good year for 
me so far. I'm satisfied, I feel I've earned 
most of my races. But, yes, I've thought 
of quitting. In mid-October I'll sit down 
calmly and think everything over. I never 

Wearing that touch of worldly weariness 
are American Peter Re \ son and South 
Africa's young Jody Scheckter (left), 
and Sweden's fast-rising Ronnie Peterson. 


said I would quit when I beat Jimmy 
Clark’s record of 25, I said it would be 
nice to do it. As for those crashes this 
year, there is a comradeship between rac- 
ing drivers — but there also is the ability 
to blank out the emotional ducts in one’s 
body to a larger extent than I assume is 
possible by other people. ... In racing, 
the important thing is to never, never give 
up. At Monza race day started out badly. 
In morning practice we had engine failure 
from a bad valve. Then on the warm-up 
lap the ignition wasn't working right. We 
had to bleed the brakes on the starling 
grid. On the eighth lap I had to stop for 
one minute and nine seconds to change a 
flat tire. When I got back in the race I 
knew it would be difficult to reach fifth or 
sixth place to get the championship 
points but when I got to sixth, I thought 
I'd try for fifth. And when I was fifth, I 
thought, maybe fourth. I knew I was 
world champion when I saw them jump- 
ing up and down outside the pits. 

Graham Hill, 44, England: I never think 
back, I always look forward. Quit? No, 
I don’t think about it, but one day I will. 
Motor racing is a very exciting, challeng- 
ing, satisfying sport. I have always felt 1 
would retire when I stopped enjoying rac- 
ing, but it has occurred to me recently 
that I may have to find another reason 
because I may never stop enjoying rac- 
ing. Oh, well. I’ll cross that bridge when 
I come to it. 

Francois Cevcrt, 29, France: The com- 
petition has been very tough all season. 
The winner has never had more than six 
or 10 seconds over the next man. And as 
for the accidents and tragedy — the cir- 
cus goes on. There’s no room for tears. 

Jacky lekx, 28, Belgium: I'm living the 
life I want and I feel the future will be 
even better. Auto racing is the chance to 
use your life as you want, at the speed 
you want. Racing is very important to 
me, but not overimporlant— it gets may- 


be 50 ( i to 60 C ( of my time. I have other 
things to do and I enjoy them. 

Emerson Fittipaldi, 27, Brazil (the 1972 
world champion): This year quite a few 
bad things happened to me. The worst 
was an accident in practice at Zandvoort; 
until then I was one point behind Jack- 
ie. I still had a good chance of keeping 
the championship but I've had problems 
with my injured foot and my car, one or 
the other — so what can you do? Still, you 
learn something in every race and after 
an accident you clear your mind. But you 
have to think about why you had the ac- 
cident — so it won't happen again. 

Peter Revson, 34, U.S.: The accidents 
this year have driven home some of the 
dangers of motor racing, but you just 
have to think of the race ahead. And 
while the relationship between drivers is 
fairly superficial, we're the only ones who 
can talk to each other regarding what we 
do. We have nobody else to relate to con- 
cerning our mutual problems. 

Jody Scheckter, South Africa: I really 
haven’t had enough races to prove my- 
self yet — but next year I will give my main 
attention to Formula 1. When I first came 
to the U.S. I won a few races in For- 
mula 5,000 right away, plus some of the 
other classes, too, and everybody said I 
was just lucky. Not that I could drive, 
just that I was lucky. In Grand Prix the 
drivers don’t say a thing like that if you 
win a race. If you win in Formula I they 
know you were fast enough and good 
enough — not lucky enough— to win. 

Ronnie Peterson, 29, Sweden: I’ve been 
leading most of the races this season 
but including those races I won, I hav- 
en’t finished more than five or six. Still, 
although I've had a bit of bad luck. I'm 
quite happy about my year. I never think 
of quitting. I'm simply one year older. 
That's the only way this season has af- 
fected me. end 


bridge / Charles Goren 



/t’s an awkward place for an amateur 


T he 1973 Summer Nationals in Washington, D.C. turned 
out to be the largest bridge tournament ever held. Ea- 
ger competitors occupied 16,044 tables, some 1,500 more 
than the previous record of 14,511 set in 1965 in Chicago. 
But amid this pleasing evidence of the continuing growth 
of the game came less welcome indications of creeping com- 
mercialism among those at the top of the sport. It could 
cost a world championship. The results of the Spingold 
Knockout Team event spotlighted the problem: profession- 
alism as it applies to the paid sponsorship of teams by play- 
ing “captains,” i.e., good but not exceptional players who 
pay handsomely to organize and compete on a team of su- 
perstars in order to gain bridge glory and master points. 

The Spingold, prestigious in its own right, also served to 
qualify one of the four teams that will compete later this 

North-South vulnerable 
South dealer 



Opening lead: 5 of spades 


month in Milwaukee to decide which of them will repre- 
sent North America in the 1974 world championship. As it 
happened, both Spingold finalists were captained by spon- 
sors: A. E. (Bud) Rcinhold of Highland Park, III. and Mal- 
colm K. Brachman of Dallas. In the end Reinhold’s squad 
(Billy Eisenberg, Eddie Kanlar, Larry Cohen and Richard 
Katz) defeated Brachman’s team (Jim Jacoby, Paul Solo- 
way, Sidney Lazard and John Swanson) to earn a spot in 
the playoffs. 

There is nothing in principle wrong with sponsored teams. 
American Contract Bridge League regulations permit any 
player to pay any price to surround himself with sufficient 
talent to win a major national championship. And, indeed, 
since ACBL rules forbid big cash prizes such as those of- 
fered by golf and tennis — or even European bridge tour- 
naments — there is no other way American bridge stars can 
be financially rewarded for their skills. But the question is: 
Could such a team, assuming it won the Milwaukee play- 
offs, give us any real chance to regain the world title? In my 
opinion we cannot afford to have even one player on our 
championship squad who is less than a superstar if we are 
to beat competition of the caliber of the Italian Blue Team. 

As an illustration, put yourself in Brachman’s seat (East) 
on this deal from the Spingold final, and be forewarned 
that you will cost your team 12 international match points 
if you do not defeat three no trump. 

South covers the spade 5 with dummy’s 9 and captures 
your jack with his ace. Next comes a diarr/ond to dummy’s 
9. You win with the 10 and return a spade. Do you go 
along with the play so far? If so, you have lost the 12 IMPs, 
as Brachman did. 

It is virtually certain from the play to the first trick that 
South began with ace-king of spades. If you realize that 
South has a second spade trick, you also should realize that 
declarer can win six diamonds, two spades and at least one 
heart to make his game. Your only hope therefore is to find 
your partner with four clubs to the king. So you should 
shift at once to a club, collecting four club tricks in ad- 
dition to the diamond already in hand. 

Why then, when he held no stopper in clubs, did the ex- 
perienced Katz not finesse dummy’s diamond queen on the 
second trick as his only legitimate chance to make the hand? 
He chose not to do it because he was so confident Brach- 
man would make the “automatic” — and unimaginative — 
spade return that he could even afford to take insurance 
against the possibility that East might have the lone king of 
diamonds! end 
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Who made the difference 
between oil that’s waiting, 
and oil that’s ready and waiting? 



The North Sea. Treacherous. 
And violent. Beneath it, 
millions of barrels of crude 
oil— desperately needed to 
help solve the world shortage. 
Finding it was one thing. But 
getting it out is another. 
Frequent storms churn the 
North Sea and make it 
impossible for tankers to load. 
So the oil must wait. 


Ekofisk One. A million 
barrel oil storage tank that 
enables production to 
continue in any weather. From 
the bottom of the North Sea, 
it reaches 36 stories — 1 30 feet 
above the water. 

Ekofisk One is built to 
withstand any storm. And it 
can store all the oil produced 
until the weather lifts and 
tankers can load safely. 

Who was instrumental in 
the development of this 
million barrel marvel? The 
same company that makes 
fine products for your car. 

The Performance Company: 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Surprised? 


The Performance 
Company 




college football / Larry Keith 


Veer meets Son of Veer 

South Carolina's Paul Dietzel, using the same offense Houston's Bill 
Yeoman invented, came to town and got a lesson on how it really goes 


T here was so much hee-hawing about 
what a difference a Veer makes that 
for a while last week even South Caro- 
lina believed it had a chance against 
Houston. Following a 4-7 season during 
which a cabal of critics parked a moving 
van in front of Paul Dietzel’s home, the 
Gamecock coach decided to. O.K., clean 
house. Out went the old offense and de- 
fense and in came seven new assistant 
coaches from exotic places like Florence 
Stale University and Walhalla High 
School. The veteran team enjoyed re- 
newed vigor, and the rewards were im- 
mediate. South Carolina and its new Veer 
opened with a 41-28 upset of Georgia 
Tech, the finest moment a Dietzel team 
has enjoyed in seven aggravating years. 

Now Dietzel was taking his Veer of- 
fense to the very place it was first used, 
Houston, and trying to beat the coach 
who developed it. Bill Yeoman. 

"I'd drawn it on paper and practiced 
it in the spring of 1965," said Yeoman 
last week. "But I didn't have the guts to 
go to it until midseason when it looked 
as if we were all about to be fired," 

In the seven complete seasons since, 
the Cougars have finished in the Top 20 
six times, have produced five 1,000-yard 
runners and have won three total-offense 
titles and two rushing championships. 
While defensive coaches sought an hon- 
orable peace, offensive coaches came as 
pilgrims to Yeoman's door. Yeoman dis- 
cussed the offense in detail and put his 
play book on the open market for S 10 a 
copy. Since 1969 it has found its way onto 
more than 1,000 bookshelves. 

But as South Carolina was to learn last 
Friday night in the Astrodome, trying to 
beat Houston with the Veer is like chal- 
lenging Betty Crocker to a bake-off. Diet- 
zel admitted he could not match the Cou- 
gars' personnel but he felt he had an 


equalizer that even Yeoman was wary 
of — enthusiasm. "I don't like those kinds 
of teams," said the Houston coach, "and 
South Carolina is sky-high " 

While the game would superficially be 
Veer against Veer, the Houston offense 
actually is much more complicated than 
that. South Carolina would use the ba- 
sic Veer play, quarterback handing off 
to fullback up the middle, keeping it him- 
self or pitching to a halfback. But Hous- 
ton was offering much more. 

"The success of our offense is no long- 
er just the triple-option play," says Yeo- 
man. “A team must prepare to stop it, 
but we'll seldom run it more than 20';'; 
of the time. What we have is an entire 
Veer offense that includes draws, coun- 
ters, screen passes — a lot of things. The 
triple option no longer has the surprise 
value it once had, so if a team can cut 
off those options you need other things 
to go to." 

In Quarterback D.C. Nobles if you 
don't believe D.C. is his first name he'll 
whip out his birth certificate to prove it — 
Houston has a player perfectly suited to 
Yeoman's offense. He is quick of hand, 
strong of arm, fast of foot and blithe of 
demeanor. Not only that, he is the sec- 
ond best chess player in Lufkin, Texas. 
The best, he says, is the man wjjo taught 
him, there being no others. D.C. is fur- 
ther distinguished by his appraisal of 
Houston's future when it begins compet- 
ing for the Southwest Conference title in 
1976. "The trips won't be as good," he 
allows, "but the Cougars will see an aw- 
ful lot of the Cotton Bowl.” 

Nobles' backfield help is deep and ef- 
fective and no less confident. There is, 
for instance. Fullback Leonard Parker, 
who is built like a guard and runs like a 
tackle with a bad knee. Unfortunately, 
he has a bad knee, though he refuses to 



OPTION ONE: NOBLES TO HIS FULLBACK 


admit it. And there is Reggie Cherry, who 
claims there is nothing so difficult about 
succeeding a long line of Paul Gipsons 
and Robert Ncwhouscs because what the 
Veer did for them it can do for him. 

"If South Carolina tries to defense us 
with a four-man front the way they did 
Georgia Tech, we'll run all over them," 
said Cherry. "Every back we have will 
gain 100 yards. You can't leave the in- 
side wide open. I mean, if they got the 
Veer, they should know that." 

Nor would know ledge alone be suffi- 
cient. Early in the week a South Caro- 
lina scout, noting the Cougars' improve- 
ment from a 6-4-1 season of last year, 
admitted, "Then they had weaknesses we 
might have taken advantage of. but not 
now. They're a complete team, and it can 
gel pretty distressing to see their yard- 
age build up on that big Astrodome 
scoreboard." 

South Carolina had another problem: 
it could not get a good line on the Hous- 
ton players. The Cougars went only one 
strong half in their opening win over 
Rice, and an attempt to scout their final 
intrasquad game last spring had been 
even less telling. "When we got there,” 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


Dietzel recalls, “Nobles was on the side- 
lines signing autographs for kids. Then 
we found out why. In the last two scrim- 
mages before that one his offensive team 
had twice scored more than 70 points. 
They were hiding him.” 

The Cougars' passion for yardage and 
points was burning hot last week. As they 
moved swiftly downfield in their first pos- 
session it looked to be the second rout 
in two nights at the Astrodome. The 
Gamecocks had watched the first one— 
and they seemed to be headed toward the 
same fate as Bobby Riggs. They were of- 
fering a four-man defensive front, and 
Houston took quick advantage of it by 
marching close enough for a field goal 
and a 3-0 lead. But the South Carolina 
Veer also showed early form under Quar- 
terback Jeff Grantz, a sophomore with 
valuable Veer experience from his high 
school days. He broke off a 41 -yard run 
to set up a tying field goal and led his 
team to another three-pointer and a 6-3 
lead early in the second quarter. The 
Gamecocks were winning the minor skir- 
mishes, but even then it was obvious they 
were in trouble. The Houston defense, 
which practices against the Veer every 
spring because that's all there is on cam- 
pus, was eliminating the inside running 
option and South Carolina's lack of out- 
side speed was showing. That left it up 
to Grantz. who Dietzel had said was the 
best athlete he ever had at quarterback, 
and all Grantz could do with consistent 
effectiveness was pass. So much for the 
triple option. 

Houston, meanwhile, was just starting 
to mobilize. In the second period Parker 
gained 39 yards in five straight carries as 
Tackle Ken Baugh and Guard Everett 
Little pounded the Gamecocks' defensive 
left side. Then the versatility of the Veer 
and the ball handling of Nobles came 
into focus. Nobles took the snap, stuck 
the ball into Parker's stomach and, as the 
defense converged, took it right back and 
went outside for 1 1 yards. Two plays lat- 
er Nobles scored from the three in the 
same fashion. 

Late in the half the Cougars scored 
again, a Nobles 36-yard screen pass to 
Larry Jefferson setting up a five-yard TD 
run by Parker. Now it was 17-6, and the 
rout appeared to be on. But 14 seconds 
later it seemed a game again as South 
Carolina's Jay Lynn Hodgin took the 
kickoff and streaked 93 yards to make 
the score 17-13. 

The touchdown gave the Gamecocks 


a psychological lift but did nothing to 
open up their running game— or deter 
Houston's. Parker was once again the 
workhorse on a 70-yard scoring drive 
that began the second half. Cherry cov- 
ered the final distance on a pitchout from 
the 10, and Houston led 24-13. 

Still South Carolina fought back, that 
enthusiasm Yeoman had worried about 
refusing to fade. The Gamecocks scored 
a touchdown early in the fourth quarter 
when Hodgin went over from the four, 
but the 46-yard drive was costly, for 
Grantz went out with a severe shin 
bruise. Houston added another field goal 
to secure a modest 27 19 victory. 

Houston’s supremacy in the statistical 
battle of Veers was far greater than the 
score suggested. The Cougars gained 430 
yards to South Carolina's 260 and were 
nervy in their execution. Three times in 
the fourth quarter they spurned fourth- 
down field goals to go for the first down, 
twice succeeding. “It's been a while 
since I saw a finer team," said Dietzel 
as he walked out of the Astrodome. 
"They manhandled us up front, and I 
couldn't tell you which running back I 
liked best.” 

True to Cherry's prediction, he had 
rushed for 102 yards and Parker 135, and 
Nobles had totaled 145 on runs and pass- 
es both. 

'‘Experience with that Veer means a 
lot,” D.C. grinned. “If those fellows 
work on it a year or two they can be as 
good as we are.” 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


SOUTHWEST 

1. HOUSTON (2-0) 

2. SMU (2-0) 

3. TEXAS (0-1) 


It seemed harmless enough when New Mex- 
ico was offside on its opening kickoff to 
Texas Tech, for the Lobos simply walked 
five yards back and kicked again. Only this 
time Lawrence Williams gathered in the ball 
on his five-yard line and went all the way 
for a touchdown. That was just the start of 
a day crammed with miseries for the Lobos, 
who immediately fumbled the kickoff they 


received. Three plays later Williams took a 
24-yard toss from Joe Barnes and had his 
second touchdown in the opening 93 sec- 
onds. Tech also recovered another NMU 
fumble as it built a 21-0 first-period advan- 
tage. In all. New Mexico dropped the ball 
nine times, lost it on five of those miscues 
and went down to a 41 —7 defeat. 

Last March an automobile accident near- 
ly killed TCU Coach Billy Tohill. Tohill en- 
tered Amon Carter Stadium on crutches for 
his team's opener and he was given a stand- 
ing ovation from the fans. Making his come- 
back complete was a 49- 1 3 triumph by his 
Horned Frogs over Tcxas-Arlington. 


MIDWEST 

1. MICHIGAN (2-0) 

2. OHIO STATE (1-0) 

3. NOTRE DAME (1-0) 

Arkansas had a kick coming against Okla- 
homa Slate. As a matter of fact, several. The 
trouble was, the Razorbacks had difficulty 
getting off several of them. It seems that Tim 
Downey, who centers the ball to the Arkan- 
sas punter, lifts the ball before snapping it 
back. Cowboy Tackle Barry Price took ad- 
vantage of this and got a hand on one Dow- 
ney snap and psyched him into hurrying an- 
other. Once the punter was tackled at his own 
16 and the Cowboys converted that into a 
field goal. The other time the snap sailed into 
the end zone for a safety. When Arkansas 
tried a different center, he. too, sent the ball 
into the end zone and the Cowboys got an- 
other safely. When it was over, Oklahoma 
State had a solid — even humiliating — 38-6 
win. 

Three other Big Eight teams held off out- 
siders, though not without considerable ex- 
ertion. Nebraska trailed North Carolina 
State 14- 10 in the fourth period before break- 
ing loose for three touchdowns and a 31-14 
verdict. John Cherry passed for 199 yards 
and one touchdown (a 52-yard bomb to Jim 
Sharp), as Missouri beat Virginia 317. With 
Tailback Charlie Davis sidelined by a shoul- 
der injury, Billy Waddy took his place and 
put on a dazzling performance that enabled 
Colorado to overcome Wisconsin 28-25. 

Preparing for their encounter with North- 
western, Notre Dame scouts spotted some 
wide line splits and slow reaction in the Wild- 
cat kicking game. Thus educated, the Irish 
at times put on an eight-man rush against 
Punter Dave Skarin. He never had a chance. 
One of his punts was blocked, another was 
deflected, and the Irish added injury to in- 
sult when Skarin suffered a broken leg. Notre 
Dame gained 473 yards and a 44-0 win, the 
I iOth victory for Ara Parseghian in 23 years 
of coaching. 

continued 
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UNLEASH 

THE 

POTENTIAL 
IN YOUR 
SWING 
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CARBON 

GRAPHITE 

SHAFTS 


Pursuit of a lower score is the motivation behind 
a golfer's dedication to the game. In search of 
improvement, most often the answer is found right 
in your hands . . . the club you hold can be the limit- 
ing factor. Now, thanks to ALDILA carbon graphite 
shafts, you can raise your game to new heights by 
unleashing that pent-up potential in your swing. 
The lightweight ALDILA shaft contributes to a faster 
swing that delivers an unequalled surge of energy 
at the point of impact, with less effort that results 
in greater accuracy. ALDILA means increased 


SPEED, POWER and ACCURACY. Choose from 15 
personal preference flexes. Ask your club pro for 
a demonstration. Pros! Introduce your members to 
a new game . . . with ALDILA. 

See the professionals play 
with ALDILA Magnamite* Graphite Shafts at the 
Cameron Park Open, Sacramento, Calif, on Sept. 28 
Ohio Kings Island, Cincinnati, Ohio on October 4 
Lincoln-Mercury Open, Alamo, Calif, on October 5 
GAC Classic, Tucson, Arizona on October 12 


ALDILA. INC., 4883 RONSON COURT, SAN DIEGO, CA. 92111, PHONE (714) 279-0074 

OR CALL TOLL FREE IN CALIFORNIA 800-542-6021, ELSEWHERE 800-854-2786. -Trademark ot Hercules Incorporated 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


Ohio State had the week off, but Mich- 
igan enhanced its reputation by drubbing 
Stanford 47-10. Mike Lantry, a 25-year-old 
Army veteran, set a Wolverine mark when 
he kicked a 50-yard field goal and then 
eclipsed that 12 minutes and 30 seconds lat- 
er by booting one from 51 yards. Minneso- 
ta's John King carried the ball for 1 10 yards 
and two TDs in a 41- 14 trouncing of North 
Dakota. But Big Ten prestige slipped a notch 
when Purdue lost to Miami of Ohio 24-19. 
Redskin Quarterback Steve Sanna, who 
missed the past two seasons because of bad 
knees, hit on nine of 18 passes for 127 yards 
and two touchdowns. Fullback Chuck Var- 
ner. a linebacker a year ago, scored three 
touchdowns, two in the final quarter, as Mi- 
ami fought back from a 19-10 deficit. 

Kent State earned a 35-7 Mid-American 
Conference win over Ohio U. and Louisville 
whipped Drake 27-17 in a Missouri Valley 
confrontation. 

Arkansas State led Wichita State 1 2-0 with 
47 seconds left, but then the Shockers lived 
up to their name. First, Tom Owen passed 
12 yards to Steve Baker for a score. Next, 
WS recovered its onside kick and Owen 
completed two more throws, the final one a 
32-yarder to Baker for a TD with six sec- 
onds left and a ho-hum 14-12 victory. 


SOUTH 

1. ALABAMA (2-0) 

2. TENNESSEE (2-0) 

3 AUBURN (2-0) 

With the help of a loudmouth quarterback, 
a passel of grabby defenders and some strong 
running. Miami left Texas with little to talk 
about after victimizing the Longhorns 20-1 5. 
One person who was voluble afterward was 
Coy Hall, a part-time signal caller for the 
Hurricanes, who combined with Kary Bak- 
er tocomplcte l2of 18 passes. Said Hall: "1 
expected it. Everybody said I had a big 
mouth. But I really believe in this team and 
the coaches." 

It was a stunning beginning for new Miami 
Coach Pete Elliott, whose team was a 14 Vi- 
point underdog. The Hurricanes seemed 
headed in the expected direction when the 
Longhorns took the opening kickoff, stam- 
peded 86 yards and scored on a five-yard 
thrust by Roosevelt Leaks. The team looked 
as devastating as ever and brought to mind 
a comment made the day before by Coach 
Darrell Royal, who had said. "There's noth- 
ing new about us." 

Following that first drive, though, there 
was plenty new about the Longhorns: they 
fumbled eight times and lost five of them. 
The most nightmarish moment of all came 
when Joe Aboussic swept around end on his 


way toward a certain 54-yard touchdown gal- 
lop only to have the ball fall from his arms 
on the Miami 30 even though not a hand 
had been laid on him. Texas gained 287 yards 
rushing, and Leaks pounded out 153 of them 
in 30 carries. But he fumbled three times. It 
was Miami that played ball possession, con- 
trolling the action for 37 minutes. Woody 
Thompson scored on three short touchdown 
runs, and the Hurricanes hooked the Long- 
horns. While Hall and his teammates had 
much to talk about afterward. Royal could 
only say, "1 cut off scrimmages two weeks 
ago because we were getting a lot of inju- 
ries. Maybe the absence of contact for so long 
accounted for the fumbles." 

For the first time since abruptly leaving 
there 20 years ago, Alabama's Bear Bryant 
brought a team to Kentucky. "The day be- 
fore I left Kentucky I could have been elect- 
ed governor," he said. "The day after, I was 
hanged in effigy. They'll be playing the old 
man, not our team." 

Kentucky, a 27-point underdog, was sure 
playing somebody, for it held a 14-0 lead at 
intermission. And when Willie Shelby of the 
Crimson Tide fumbled the kickoff to start 
the second half it looked as if the Wildcats 
might take the whole thing. But only for a 
second. Shelby picked up the ball on his goal 
line and ran it back 100 yards for a touch- 
down. From there on, Alabama's superior 
depth wore down Kentucky and the Tide 
ground out a 28-14 win. 

Auburn disposed of Tenncssee-Chatia- 
nooga 31-0, but Florida and LSU had to 
scramble to come out on lop. Fumbles ham- 
pered the Gators, who salvaged a 14-13 vic- 
tory over Southern Mississippi. LSU, which 
did not have a turnover against Colorado 
the week before, had four in the first 1 1 min- 
utes against Texas A&M. But the Tigers 
made good on II of 19 third-down plays, 
stopped the Aggies on 1 1 of J4such attempts 
and won 28-23. Still, the Aggies might have 
pulled it out had it not been for Tiger Cor- 
ncrback Mike Williams, who deflected a pass 
with 45 seconds to go. 

There were Washingtons at work all over 
the South. A shoestring tackle that Tulane 
Cornerback Wyatt Washington made on 
Boston College's Mike Esposito late in the 
fourth quarter helped preserve a 21-16 win. 
Steve Foley had put the Green Wave in front 
21-7 with a scoring pass plus touchdown runs 
of 35 and 51 yards. Duke defeated visiting 
Washington University 23-21, thanks to an 
1 1-yard TD pass from Mark Johnson to 
Randy Cobb with 1 :37 left. And freshman 
Gene Washington ran back a kickoff 96 
yards for a touchdown as Georgia won a 
non-conference battle from Clemson 31-14. 
Sophomores Ralph Page ( he scored once and 
completed six of seven passes) and Glynn 
Harrison (he ran for 84 yards and also had 
a touchdown) also helped the Bulldogs. All 
three of the youngsters had spent most of 


their time on the bench a week earlier when 
Georgia was tied by Pitt. 

"We haven't been handled like this in 
years,” said North Carolina Coach Bill Doo- 
ley after his string of 15 ACC wins was 
snapped by Maryland 23-3. The Terps' Al 
Neville passed for two TDs and set up a third 
score on a 34-yard completion to Frank Rus- 
sell. 

Felix Glasco, a defensive back for Wake 
Forest, set up one touchdown with a blocked 
punt and scored another after scooping up a 
William & Mary fumble. His feats gave the 
Demon Deacons a 14-0 lead, but the Indi- 
ans rallied for a 15-14 victory that was cli- 
maxed by Terry Regan's 17-yard field goal. 
David Jaynes of Kansas was on target with 
15 of 28 passes, while the defense stole five 
passes and three fumbles. The result was a 
28-0 win over Florida State, the first time 
the Seminolcs had been blanked in 81 games. 
Errors also plagued VM I, which lost seven 
fumbles, had two punts blocked and had a 
pass intercepted in a 35-0 Southern Confer- 
ence setback by Richmond. 

There were some new rebels in the South. 
One disgruntled fan placed a full-page news- 
paper advertisement demanding a change in 
the coaching staff at Mississippi because of 
"miserable performances" in the team's first 
outing this year. Further fuel surely was add- 
ed to the campaign when Ole Miss was 
dumped by Memphis State 17-13, It was only 
the second time in the 27-game series dating 
back to 1921 that the Tigers had won, and 
they did it by rallying from a 13-0 deficit. 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (2-0) 

2. WEST VIRGINIA (2-0) 

3. DELAWARE (3-0) 

"It's as good, or going to be as good, as any 
Penn Stale team they've had," said Navy 
Coach George Welsh after his Midshipmen 
had lost 39-0. Welsh, an assistant coach at 
Stale for a decade, watched glumly as his 
team managed only five first downs and was 
outgained 477 yards to 1 54. Keeping the Nil- 
tany Lions on the move were John Cappel- 
letti, who ran for 104 yards, and Tom Shu- 
man, who hit his receivers nine of 12 times 
for 158 yards and two touchdowns. Chris 
Bahr, an All-America soccer player, chipped 
in with a 22-yard field goal and four extra 
points, then Hew back to Penn State to com- 
pete that night against a British squad from 
Birmingham University and had two as- 
sists in a 2-2 tie. 

Condrcdge (Thisaway-Thataway) Hollo- 
way of Tennessee gave Army the shirts off 
his back but other than that left would-be 
tacklers empty-handed as he guided the Vol- 
continued 
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THE ’74 VEGA GT. 

EVERYBODY LOVES A WINNER, 


In three short years Vega has 
won more automotive honors 
than any other American-built 
economy car, and has become 
one of the best selling cars made. 

So what do we do? We 
change it. 

But not without darn good 
reasons. 

We reshaped the front end 
with the intention of making 
Vega tougher, not prettier. 

With bigger, tougher bumpers. 


And cooling slots in place of a 
grille. 

Instead of grasshopper legs 
to support the hatch, you now 
get telescopic hydropneumatic 
springless counterbalancing 
arms for easier opening. 

On the lighter side, you also 
get nicer carpeting, and a bigger 
selection of available fabrics and 
colors and vinyl roofs and stripes 
and that sort of thing. 


But, more than ever you want 
economy, of course, and we 
haven't overlooked that. We've 
improved the Vega overhead 
cam engine with modifications 
in the carburetor linkage, the 
inlet manifold and so on. And 
we’ve even increased the size of 
the fuel tank so you can go 
farther between stops. 

See your Chevy dealer for a 
test drive. 

See what it’s really like. 


Vega honors include: 

Car & Driver Readers' Choice, 
Best Economy Sedan, 71, 72, 
73. Motor Trend, Car of the 
Year, 7 1 . Economy Car of the 
Year, 73 Vega GT. Motor 
Service & Service Station 
Management mechanic survey, 
Easiest Subcompact to 
Service, 72. 


see WHAirrs 
TO DRIVE A WINNER. 
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THE DESERT CLASSIC 
WARDROBE j 
A MAJOR SPORTSWEAR 
EVENT. 


HART 

SCHAFFNER 
&. MARX 

36 South Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606 
O 1973 


There are blazers, blazer suits, bold-patterned 
sport coats and trim slacks. All in Stretch-8 5 
the Hart Schaffner & Marx exclusive weave of 
Dacron' texturized polyester and wool worsted 
with just the right amount of give-and-take. 
The Desert Classic Blazer highlights the 
collection. It’s slim-shaped and brightly 
buttoned. In eighteen swinging colors. 
Desert Classic Sport Coats are in a class 
by themselves. In checks, plaids and 
other patterns, they’re both colorful 
and comfortable. 
Desert Classic Slacks are perfect partners 
for either the blazers or the sport coats. 
Depending on your mood, you can mix 
them or match them to create smart suits 
or casual sport-coat-and-slacks 
combinations. Of course, the slacks 
look great with just a shirt or sweater. 
The Desert Classic Wardrobe. It’s 
a whole new way to put together 
a whole lot of good looks. 



Now^The American 
Whiskey that’s lighter 
than Scotch, 
smoother than 
Canadian. 


Tonight, try Crow Light’s 
new kind of taste... 
satisfying— yet gentle 
enough to savor 
drink after drink. 
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CrowLight Whiskey 


LIGHT WHISKEY • EIGHTY PROOF • 


DISTILLERY COMPANY • LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


unteers to a 37-18 victory. Holloway, who 
had two tearaway jerseys torn away, ran for 
74 yards and passed for 169 more. Once, 
when he appeared to be trapped for a 14- 
yard loss on his own 10, he got off a pass to 
the 33. Another lime he seemed to evapo- 
rate between the lingers of West Point tack- 
lers and ran for 48 yards. 

Pittsburgh found itself in the heady po- 
sition of being the favorite against Baylor, 
but the Bears took the opening kickoff, used 
almost nine minutes to clomp 90 yards for a 
touchdown and deflated the Panthers 20-14. 
Tailback Gary Lacy, who carried the ball 17 
times during that first drive, amassed 167 
yards in 39 carries. 

Game-breakers Dwayne Woods and Dan- 
ny Buggs were at it again as West Virginia 
knocked off Virginia Tech 24-10. The Moun- 
taineers scored three touchdowns in the sec- 
ond period, one on a 38-yard sprint by 
Woods, and another on a 59-yard pass from 
Ade Dillon to Buggs. Morgan State quickly 
learned there would be no rambling with 
Grambling during the third annual Whitney 
M. Young contest at Yankee Stadium. Shut- 
ting off the Bear offense were Safety William 
Bryant, who stole three passes, and the Ti- 
ger front four, which averaged 257 pounds. 
It added up to a 31-14 win for Grambling. 

Syracuse, upset last week, almost returned 
the favor this Saturday, only to succumb to 
Michigan State 14 8. Two first-half field goal 
attempts by the Orange were blocked. They 
yielded the deciding TD to Tailback Tyrone 
Wilson with a mere 35 seconds left in the 
game. Colgate brushed off Lafayette 55-21 
as Quarterback Tom Parr look part in sev- 
en touchdowns. He hit on 14 of 17 passes 
for 192 yards, a school-record four scores 
and added touchdown runs of 19, 52 and 33 
yards. 

Delaware won its 17th game in succession 
by stomping Gettysburg 60-18, but the big- 
gest small-college news was the end of the 
nation's longest w inning streak at 22 games 
when Bridgeport (Conn.) lost to American 
International 38-25. Supplying most of the 
punch for the winners were Jerry Stellmach 
( 1 37 yards and one TD ) and Greg Davis ( 1 22 
yards and three touchdowns). 


WEST 

1 . use ( 2 - 0 ) 

2. ARIZONA STATE (2-0) 

3. UCLA (1-1) 

"An angry football team is better than a con- 
fident one. And we're an angry football 
team." So said UCLA Coach Pepper Rod- 
gers before taking on Iowa. His Bruins, still 
seething over their 40-13 televised kicking 
around by Nebraska two weeks earlier, look 


out their frusiralionson the Hawkeycs 55- 1 8. 
UCLA rushed for 405 yards, 101 of them 
picked up by James McAlister, 87 by Kcr- 
mit Johnson and 59 more plus two touch- 
downs by John Sciarra, who replaced 
Quarterback Mark Harmon after Harmon 
completed neither of his two passes. 

Aside from victories by UCLA and USC, 
it was a winless week for Pacific Eight clubs. 
Oregon, trailing Air Force 17-3 in the fourth 
quarter, scored twice in 1 3 seconds to square 
matters. The Ducks did it with a 67-yard 
Norval Turner-to-Russ Francis pass and, 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK: Substitute Fallback Billy Waddy, 
a freshman, led Colorado to a 28-25 win over 
Wisconsin as he gained 202 yards in 24 carries, 
scored on runs of 17 and 76 yards and com- 
pleted a surprise 14-yard pass for a touchdown. 

THE LINEMAN: John Bell, a 6-foot, 210-pound 
middle guard for Nebraska, made 18 tackles, 
three times downing the North Carolina State 
quarterback in the fourth quarter as the Husk- 
ers came from behind for a 31 -14 victory. 


following the recovery of a line-drive kick 
that caromed off an Air Force player, with 
a 46-yard run by Don Reynolds. But the Fal- 
cons regrouped for a 24-17 win when Rich 
Haynic found Bob Farr with a six-yard scor- 
ing pass. With Andy Duvall and Clarence 
Dennard returning interceptions for touch- 
downs, SMU had little trouble bumping off 
Oregon Stale 35-6. California was downed 
27 -7 by Illinois, which got two touchdowns 
and 149 yards rushing from George Uremo- 
vich. And Washington Slate fell 20-9 to Ar- 
izona State, which had to play without All- 
America Halfback Woody Green who was 
injured. Replacing Green. Alonzo Emery 
ripped off 114 yards and carried a screen 
pass 87 yards for a TD, Least rcprcssible of 
the Sun Devil defenders was Linebacker 
Bob Brcunig, who had a hand in 16 tackles 
and went 21 yards for a score after recover- 
ing a Cougar fumble. 

Charlie Gorham booted four field goals 
and T (for Theopolis) Bell caught seven pass- 
es from Bruce Hill as Arizona won its third 
in a row, downing Indiana 26-10. Lonnie 
Crittenden of Texas-EI Paso got off punts 
of 84 and 59 yards, but for the rest of the 
game it was UTEP that was booted about 
as Utah whirled to an 82-6 win. In three loss- 
es UTEP has been outscorcd 178-29. 

Hawaii, off an upset of Washington last 
week, beat Fresno State 13-10 on Rcinhold 
Stuprich's game-ending 29-yard field goal. 
Casey Ortcz set up the kick with a 35-yard 
pass to Henry Noa with 25 seconds left 
and earlier threw a 10-yard scoring pass to 
Aran Ahu. end 
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Sitting 



Lying down 

Tilts up or down TV 

swivels all around. 

It’s the Zenith Swiv-L-Tilt TV that 
lets you see the whole picture 
from anywhere in the room 
Zenith quality chassis with instant 
picture (12" diagonal) and sound. 
Plus an earphone for private 
listening. See The Sophisticate. 
model E1345. at your Zenith 
dealer. It’s the latest twist 
in black-and-white portable TV. 
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harness racing Lynn Simross 


There was no saying whoa to this Melvin 

Take away one leg from a pacing colt and what do you have? In the Little Brown Jug, a win by a three-legged 
horse, namely Melvin’s Woe, who was so lame going into the rich, classic race he was nearly scratched 


N orman's Woe is a tiny island off the 
coast of Massachusetts where, ac- 
cording to Longfellow, the schooner 
Hesperus went down in I 842. Melvin's 
Woe, named more or less after the island, 
is— or at least was thought to be — some- 
thing of a wreck of a standardbred. Nor- 
man's Woe was last in the news during 
World War II when a German sympa- 
thizer was caught lighting candles in a 
tower there to signal offshore U-boats. 
Melvin's Woe has been fairly inconspic- 
uous, too, and considering his condition, 
it was not anticipated that this situation 
would change at the Little Brown Jug last 
week. 

The Jug, which is the biggest event in 
pacing, is contested each year on the 
county fairgrounds track at Delaware. 
Ohio. By 1973 standards Delaware is an 
implausible location for a classic horse 
race but. given the fair's heroic role in 
horsey nostalgia, it is the perfect site for 
an implausible animal. 


One such was Melvin's Woe. He was 
lame before his first heat. He stood in ice- 
water boots between dashes. He was lame 
after the day's racing. But. with his train- 
er-driver Joe O'Brien jiggling and jog- 
gling like mad in the sulky, old O'Brien 
style, Melvin's Woe was the winner of 
the Little Brown Jug. 

No one knew better than O'Brien and 
the horse's veterinarian. Dr. Ken Buck- 
ley. just how real Melvin's woes were. 
O'Brien, a quiet horseman who is known 
for his ability to get the best out of a 
horse, arrived in Delaware three days be- 
fore the Jug. Melvin's Woe had shipped 
in from Detroit, where he had won a race, 
but his right foreleg was hurting and he 
had suffered a bruised eye while rolling 
around in his stall at the Detroit track. 
The colt also had reinjured a tendon he 
had hurt in Indianapolis tw'o months ear- 
lier. Buckley began a series of treatments 
with witch hazel and ice packs. Half of 
each day Melvin stood in a pair of orange 


rubber whirlpool boots filled with swirl- 
ing ice water. “I’m really concerned,” 
Buckley told O'Brien. "We only have a 
few days to cure something that should 
take 10." 

O'Brien was also concerned about his 
other horse in the Jug. Armbro Nesbit. 
just then recovering from a quarter crack. 
"All year long you try to get horses ready 
for the big race, and then here you are in 
this shape." he grumbled. When O'Brien 
worked Melvin's Woe the day before the 
Jug the colt was so lame he could barely 
get around the half-mile oval at a slow 
jog. "Well." said O'Brien. "I'm afraid 
that's it. I don't even think he'll be able 
to start. If he does, he'll have to get a lot 
better between now and tomorrow.” At 
least Armbro Nesbit seemed to be mend- 
ing nicely. 

Dr. Buckley. Assistant Trainer Tom 
Caraway and Groom Dick Dailey 
worked over Melvin's Woe through the 
afternoon while O'Brien raced other 
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horses on Delaware's Grand Circuit pro- 
gram. Melvin stood patiently in his stall. 
"He seems to know we're trying to help 
him,” Caraway said. 

With a long worrisome night still 
ahead. O'Brien went off to a sale of year- 
lings in nearby Sunbury. and Buckley 
packed his bag to fly home to Mentor, 
Ohio. 150 miles away. He was piloting a 
Cessna 182 belonging to Ohioan Thur- 
man Downing, the owner of Melvin’s 
Woe ( Downing's late father Richard had 
been the owner of Bret Hanover, sire of 
Melvin’s Woe). Halfway there Buckley 
decided he wanted another look at the 
horse, so he turned around and flew back 
to Delaware. 

He had stopped giving internal med- 
ication the previous day (if the horse 
could go, Buckley did not want any drugs 
showing up in the prerace tests), and he 
had left a poultice on the leg. When Buck- 
ley got back, Melvin was fussing in the 
stall. The poultice had caused the leg to 
get hot and swollen. Another round of 
ice packs and witch hazel brought the 
swelling down. Buckley got back in the 
Cessna, and this time flew all the way 
home. He tried to sleep but couldn't, so 
he got up, got back in the plane once 
again and returned to his patient. The 
leg was better, and Buckley sat down to 
the controls of the Cessna for the last time 
that night. It was one a.m. and a cold 
wind was beginning to blow across the 
grounds. 

When the crowd began to come into 
the fairgrounds the next morning a driz- 
zle was falling. Back in town, Buckley 
pui on his windbreaker and a red golf 
cap and went to look for an iceman. 
O'Brien massaged Melvin's sore leg un- 
til Buckley returned with ice. “That guy 
charged me S2.75 for one crummy bag." 
the veterinarian said, "but I didn't even 
have time to get mad at him.” 

O'Brien and his group were not the 
only ones with troubles. Lucien Fon- 
taine, who was to drive Valiant Bret, was 
stranded in Syracuse because Allegheny 
Airlines had canceled his flight. He final- 
ly got a charter. Johnny Chapman, the 
driver of J. R. Skipper, was complaining 
about his ears. He had a bad cold and 
on a flight out from New York his hear- 
ing had gone. Canadian Keith Waples 
shook his head as he watched his horse, 
Rob Ron Ritzar, fidget in his stall. 

"You never know what he’s going to 
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do," Waples said. "He doesn't like the 
gate and he's liable to come out running. 
It wouldn't be the first time he's done 
it." Dick Buxton, an Ohioan with no few- 
er than three horses in the Jug, explained 
that his Faraway Bay had to have ox- 
ygen about 20 minutes before every race 
because of the smoke inhalation he had 
suffered last winter in a barn fire. "He 
might still be having trouble because of 
that fire," Buxton said. "He just hasn't 
done well so far this season.” 

So many horses (17) had been entered 
in the 5120,000 race that it was split into 
two elimination divisions, with the first 
four finishers in each to come back for 
another mile. If neither previous winner 
took that one, a final three-horse race- 
off would be required. Melvin's Woe was 
limping when O'Brien took him out on 
the track for his first warmup. He gimped 
around at a jog. "He was about like this 
when we raced in Detroit," said Joe, not 
without hope. He and Owner Downing 
decided to "try one heat anyway." Mel- 
vin went two slow warmups and waited 
in the paddock in ice-water bandages. 

By race time the track was fast, "as 
fast as it's ever been," said Curly Smart, 
the man who oversees its preparation. 
"Why, we put more water on it with the 
truck than that little bit of rain did." 

What Melvin’s Woe looked as he 
limped out was the opposite of the 
track — slow. "He'll never make it," said 
a man by the paddock fence. "Listen," 
said another. "I was here in '58 when 
O'Brien won with Shadow Wave, and 
that horse couldn't walk, either." He 
could pace, though, and as things turned 
out so could Melvin's Woe. The first heat 
was almost a breeze as Melvin and 
O'Brien swooped around Billy Haugh- 
ton's Keystone Smartie in the last turn 
and accelerated into the stretch. At the 


wire Melvin's Woe was 2Va lengths ahead 
of Valiant Bret. 

When the colt returned from the win- 
ner's circle, Buckley ran into the paddock 
with the ice-water boots and O'Brien 
conferred with Downing and his wife, 
who had come down from the grand- 
stand. "He just might make it for a sec- 
ond heat," O'Brien said. “The time in 
the boots should help him. Let's wait and 
see.” 

Buxton and his long shot Faraway 
Bay won the second division, defeating, 
among others, Ricci Reenic Time, last 
year's juvenile champion and winner of 
two straight heats of the rich Adios Pace 
in Pennsylvania last month. In a searing 
stretch drive Faraway Bay came up the 
middle of the track from fifth place to 
cross the finish line a length in front of 
Otaro Hanover, driven by Herve Filion. 
O’Brien and his other colt, Armbro Nes- 
bit, were another length farther back in 
third. 

There was a long wait until the final 
heat. By the time it came, Melvin's Woe 
had been able to stand in his boots for 
almost two hours. But as the eight colts 
came out on the track, he was limping 
again, and as they left the gate it was all 
O'Brien could do to keep him on the 
pace. Melvin's Woe quickly lucked into 
third and shuffled around the first turn, 
nearly falling. Glen Garnsey. who was 
catch driving Armbro Nesbit for 
O'Brien, was in front on the rail at the 
head of the stretch and it looked as if a 
race-off might well be necessary, for as 
Melvin’s Woe rounded into the stretch 
he was boxed in on the rail, seemingly 
with nowhere to go. But then, with only 
a few yards remaining, Armbro Nesbit 
bore out. He had done the same thing in 
losing the Cane Pace in New York in 
July. Through the unexpected opening 
spurted Melvin to beat Armbro Nesbit 
by a neck. 

Back at the O'Brien barn after the vic- 
tory ceremony. Doc Buckley stood grin- 
ning — with tears running down his 
cheeks. O'Brien was massaging his colt's 
bad leg and saying he guessed Melvin's 
Woe had raced enough for the year. And 
Thurman Downing was listening polite- 
ly as his wife was telling a bystander, 
"Well, we used to own part of this little 
island called Norman's Woe, and we 
have a friend in Kentucky named Mel- 
vin, and. . . .” end 
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fishing J. A Maxtone Graham 

To the Queen’s taste 


S utherland, paradoxically, is one of 
the most northerly counties of Scot- 
land. There are few people living among 
the bog. hill and heather; in the coastal 
town of Brora barely a thousand. But 
Brora has a salmon and sea-trout river, 
which will cost you S625 a month to fish, 
and the gray stone town has Miss Me- 
gan Boyd, decorated by Queen Elizabeth 
II w'ith the British Empire Medal as the 
world's best dresser of salmon fiics. 

If you met Megan Boyd, B.E.M., in 
the street (which is most unlikely, since 
she spends most of her time at her fly- 
tying bench) you would notice her; a 
woman in her 50s in a man's shirt and 
tie. loose tweeds and uncompromisingly 
heavy leather shoes that she resoles her- 
self. "I grudge every penny spent on 
clothes,” she says, which is why she is 
liable to wear her sister's castoff suits, 
"but I'll spend any amount on feathers. 
I love feathers. People send me feathers. 

I recall one day a lovely parcel arrived, 
soft and squashy, and I thought. ‘How 
grand, more feathers.' Then I opened it; 
there was nothing but a scarf from some 
friends. Such a disappointment.” 

Megan lives alone in an undistin- 
guished cottage mainly walled and 
roofed in dark red corrugated iron. She 
neither has nor wants electricity, tele- 
phone or television. She works to the 
music of steam radio in a shack that is 
lit and heated by bottled gas. Its cobweb- 
by windows take the full blast of Scot- 
land's east winds, but also give her a full 
view of the North Sea. Her father was a 
gillie on a nearby river, but she did not 
learn her art from him. "He was quite 
ham-fisted and hadn't the faintest idea 
of dressing a fly.” she says. A keeper 
named Robert Trussler, at Carrol Rock, 
began giving her lessons when she was 
12. She would cycle three miles to his 
house, spend several hours learning the 
intricacies of the Yellow Torrish or the 
Durham Ranger, have a meal and cycle 
home. 

During the war. after holding numer- 
ous odd jobs such as delivering milk, 
Megan decided to go into business lying 
salmon flies. She soon had a good trade, 
having gained customers by word of 


mouth. “Never advertise your work." 
Trussler had told her. “Let your work 
advertise you." Now, personal orders ar- 
rive at her cottage from all over Britain, 
and from every country where the At- 
lantic salmon still thrives. Megan herself 
does not fish and has never even seen one 
of her flies in the water. "I can't even tie 
a fly to nylon," she says. “You know, 
when I hear of the number of fish caught 
with my flies, at heart I feel like a mur- 
derer. So I am very pleased with a letter 
like this. . . ." 

She delves into a pile of envelopes and 
brings out one from a Dr. Chapman in 
Milton, Mass. Dr. Chapman does not 
fish cither, but he had seen and admired 
Megan's craft and wished to own a few 
other larger-sized creations. "Please se- 
lect those you think most beautiful for 
framing," he wrote, and he sent a SI00 
check in advance. Megan does not like 
being paid in advance, so she has gone 
to the bank, cashed the check and put 
the money into an envelope with the no- 
tation that it is Dr. Chapman's, in case 
anything should happen to her before the 
work is completed. 

During the salmon season — which in 
Sutherland extends from February to 
November — visitors drop in. Sometimes 
she gets bizarre on-the-spot orders. She 
remembers a hairy customer who sat in 
a chair plucking his immensely long eye- 
brows so that the hairs could be incor- 
porated in the wings of his fly. 

A fundamentalist at heart, Megan will 
refer, in case of need, to only two vol- 
umes; G. M. Kelson's The Salmon Fly, 
published in 1895. and T. E. Prycc-Tan- 
nat's How to Dress Salmon Flies, which 
appeared in 1914. The latter contains en- 
tertaining and helpful hints, such as how 
the Black Ostrich Hcrl "can usually be 
obtained from some fair lady's discarded 
headgear." Megan has one frivolous cus- 
tomer who pays her an annual visit sim- 
ply to thumb back through the musty 
pages of Kelson. When he finds some tre- 
mendously old-fashioned fly. like the 
Bonne Bouche, the Prince's Mixture or 
the Silver Ardea. none of which have 
been used on a salmon river for nearly a 
century, he commissions her to make it. 


Most professional flytiers use methods 
that approach mass production. The or- 
der is for, say. a dozen flies of one size 
and pattern. They first assemble the ma- 
terials for the bodies and make a dozen 
bodies. Then they do a dozen hackles, 
then a dozen wings. Output is much 
greater that way. But that does not suit 
Megan Boyd at all. Each fly is an indi- 
vidual creation, built piece by piece in 
the slim jaws of her vise until the whole 
magical confection is finished, glowing 
with color and with not a single feather 
or fiber out of place. 

To watch her tying a Jock Scott is 
to realize that the age of the proud man- 
ual craftsman is not dead. Including the 
hock and the lying silk, there are 34 pieces 
to this complicated fly; the wings alone 
comprise 14 strips and slips of feathers, 
plus seven more for sides, cheeks, horns 
and topping. From the first waxing of the 
silk and hook shank, and the tying-in of 
the silver tinsel and yellow silk of the tail, 
through the brightly hued feathers of the 
Indian crow, the ostrich, the toucan, the 
turkey, the mallard, the bustard, the pea- 
cock. the swan, the blue chatterer, the 
blue macaw, to the final crowning of the 
whole with a glorious gleaming wave of 
golden pheasant topping, her fingers are 
never at a loss for the right silk or tinsel 
to use next. And suppose the unthinkable 
happened, and she left out perhaps an 
eighth of an inch of red-dyed swan wing, 
or a tuft of toucan? Megan says it prob- 
ably would catch salmon but it would not 
be a Jock Scott, nor would it be fully 
pleasing to her customers, who are stick- 
lers for the ancient traditions of the sport. 

The one great mistake Megan Boyd 
made in her life, she says, was not going 
down to Buckingham Palace to get her 
medal from the Queen. Instead, she re- 
ceived it locally from Her Majesty's rep- 
resentative. Various reasons have been 
given for her not going: that she would 
have had to dress up, or, worse still, even 
buy new clothes; that she never wants to 
go anywhere; that she would have had 
to leave her aged terrier behind. Actu- 
ally, her real reason for refusing the in- 
vitation was her fear that she would fall 
behind with her work. She did not think 
that the pressure of work sounded a good 
enough excuse to turn down a royal in- 
vitation, so she blamed her absence on 
her dog. "As you know," she wrote to 
the palace. "Her Majesty is very fond ol 
animals. I am sure that she will under- 
stand." end 
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EXPERTS SAY THAT BENEATH DUB 
COASTAL WATERS THERE'S ENOUGH OIL 
AND NATURAL GAS TO MEET A SUBSTAN 
TIALLY LARGER PORTION OF AMERICA'S 
ENERGY NEEDS. 

PRESIDENT NIXON HAS DIRECTED 
THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR TO 
INCREASE THE RATE OF LEASING OF 
OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF AREAS 
FOR EXPLORATORY DRILLING. 

THIS IS AN IMPORTANT FIRST STEP 
THERE MAY STILL BE DELAYS BECAUSE 
OF ENUIRONMENTAL CONCERNS. 

THE HISTORY OF U.S. MARINE 
DRILLING SUGGESTS THAT THERE 
WOULD BE SMALL RISK IN PROVIDING 
THE NATION WITH MUCH NEEDED NEW 
SUPPLIES. WHICH COULD BE AVAIL 
ABLE WITHIN A FEW YEARS. 

During the winlerof 1972-73,some 
Americans experienced shortages of 
natural gas, certain heating oils, jet 
fuels, diesel fuel. 

In the spring and summer of 1973, 
gasoline shortages. 

Why? 

Because the United States is using 
more energy than it is producing. 
Domestic reserves of oil and natural 
gas are being consumed much faster 
than replacement reserves are being 
discovered and developed. The 
growth of refining capacity also lags 
far behind the rise in demand. 

Oil and natural gas supply 77 
percent of all the energy this country 
uses, including nearly 40 percent 
of our electricity. 

How Marine Drilling Could Help. 

There are no quick and easy solu- 
tions for America's energy problems. 
But one that offers great promise 


toward meeting our future demand 
for energy is to expand exploration 
and drilling in our coastal waters. 

Marine production already supplies 
almost 18 percent of our domestic 
crude oil, nearly 1 7 percent of domes- 
tic natural gas. Without these contri- 
butions our energy situation would be 
far worse than it is. 

The United States now uses 17 
million barrels of oil a day, more than 
6 billion barrels a year. A larger share 
of this could be supplied by marine 
wells, perhaps within five years, if 
leasing for exploratory drilling is 
expanded rapidly. 

According to U.S. Geological 
Survey estimates, the nation's Outer 
Continental Shelf may contain from 
160 to 190 billion barrels of crude oil, 
25 or 30 billion barrels of natural gas 
liquids, and from 820 to 1,110 trillion 
cubic feet of natural gas that are 
probably recoverable. 

"Recoverable," that is, after the 
investment of billions of dollars and 
years of time in their development. 

Oil: A Source of Public Revenue. 

Marine drilling areas are owned 
either by the federal government or 
by state governments. 

As a taxpayer, you'll be interested 
to know that under present laws the 
federal government and coastal states 
would receive bonuses, rents and 
royalties from leasing. 

These could be important sources 
of public revenue. During 1972, the 
federal government received over 
S2.6 billion in royalties, bonuses, and 
other payments from Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf oil and gas production. 

Drillable portions of the Outer 
Continental Shelf add up to more 
than one million square miles, one- 
third as large as the total land surface 
of the "lower 48" states. To date, less 


than two percent of this vast area has 
been leased for drilling. In his Energy 
Message to Congress on April 18, 1973, 
President Nixon stated that he has 
directed the Secretary of the Interior 
to increase the annual acreage leased, 
beginning in 1974. 

The Record of 17,000 Wells. 

Drilling in American coastal waters 
began more than a quarter of a 
century ago. Some 1 7,000 oil and gas 
wells have been drilled in the marine 
environment. Yet only four marine oil 
well accidents have posed a serious 
pollution problem, and none of these 
resulted in permanent damage to the 
environment. And technology 
continues to be improved. 

Yet in recent years, environmental 
opposition has delayed the orderly 
development of marine resources that 
are more urgently needed every day. 

The Real Shortage Is Time. 

There is a pressing need to increase 
domestic supplies of oil and natural 
gas, and to build new refineries, 
terminals, and other facilities to get 
products to consumers. 

The United States will not "run out" 
of energy in the near future. But, 
because of the long lead time required 
to develop new energy sources, we 
cannot safely delay action that could 
increase those supplies. The need is 
real, and so is the urgency. 


To tell you more about a vital 
subject, we've prepared a booklet, 
"The How and Why of Undersea 
Drilling." Write to Dept. 52, American 
Petroleum Institute, 1801 K Street, 
N.W., Washington, D C. 20006 
for your free copy. 


A COUNTRY THAT RUNS ON OIL CAN’T AFFORD TO RUN SHORT. 

THE OIL COMPANIES OF AMERICA 
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Oerman precision, 


American practicality. 


When you ride in an Audi 100LS you'll be im- of steering system as Italy's racing Ferrari, 
pressed with the following: And astonishing practicality because it has the 

An aura of dignity because the car has just same trunk space as America's Lincoln Continen- 

about the same headroom and legroom as Eng- tal Mark IV. And front-wheel drive like her Cadil- 

land's Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow. lac Eldorado. 

An uncanny feeling of precision because it has When you ride in an Audi you get the best Eng- 
the same type of reliable ignition system as Ger- land, Germany, Italy and America have to offer, 
many's Porsche 911. And the same kind of effi- 
cient heating and ventilation system as her Mer- The *4, 385* Audi 

cedes-Benz280SE .... . It's a lot of cars for the money. 

A flair for handling because it has the same type J 

'Suggested retail price East Coast P.O.E. for 100LS. West Coast P.O.E. slightly higher. 

Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges, if any, additional. 


boating Hugh D. Whall 


No penalty for speeding 

The world championship for the Tornado— a swift breed of cat that has 
been made a new Olympic class— belongs to a pair of Californians 


S ince yachting offers one of the slow- 
est forms of locomotion known to 
man, pure speed is the least of its attrac- 
tions. It suffers by comparison with any- 
thing swifter than the oxcart. When, on 
dark and boozy nights, crews of the big- 
gest ocean racers brag about speeds of 
16 and 1 7 knots, they are not only stretch- 
ing the truth but making claims that leave 
the layman cold. A runaway shopping 
cart in a supermarket parking lot can do 
better. Nevertheless, this month in Can- 
ada a world championship regatta was 
sailed that was distinguished, above all, 
by its appeal to speed freaks. The boats 
were catamarans of the Tornado Class — 
60 of them from nine nations. At times 
skimming the waters of Lake Ontario at 
a pace that left powerboats in the spec- 
tator fleet far behind. Californians Bruce 
Harvey and Bruce Stewart won the title 
for the United States. Somewhat surpris- 
ingly. six other finishers in the first 10 
were also Americans. 

In winds that blew high, low and in 
between, Harvey and Stewart had only 
one first, but the rest of their perfor- 
mance — a third, a fifth, a second, a 10th, 
an eighth and a 16th which could be 
thrown out — was tops. John Weiser of 
Hawaii trailed the Californians by a doz- 
en points, while the only entry able to 
take more than a single first, Mr. and 
Mrs. Brian Palfreeman of Canada, with 
two, wound up no better than fourth in 
the final standings. 

Since the Tornado is a new Olympic 
class, this was a foretaste of what should 
be an unusually exciting yachting com- 
petition in the 1976 Games, which will 
be sailed off Kingston, Ontario. Viewing 
the Tornado is by no means like watch- 
ing grass grow. In a breeze the boat is 
fast enough to tow a water skier. At a 
recent one-of-a-kind regatta the Tornado 
gave a bad beating to the Class A scow, 
a 38-foot monohull that was until then 
considered the fastest sailboat afloat. 
Each of the Tornado’s hulls measures but 


20 feet. The new cat flies no spinnaker; 
she is too fast for that sail. Indeed, when 
smoking along on a tight, 20-mile course, 
as in the Worlds, it takes all of a skip- 
per's skill to avoid ramming clumsy spec- 
tator craft or guessing wrong on split- 
second tactical decisions. 

The Tornado owes its speed to stiletto 
hulls that scalpel waves apart, a tall, aero- 
dynamically clean rig that reminds one 
of an iceboat and a notable absence of 
fat. Each hull weighs less than one hun- 
dred pounds. The whole cat, which is 
trailerable, weighs less than 400 pounds. 

Tornado sailors tend to be word freaks 
as well as speed worshipers. At the 
Worlds there were a Pair Venue . a Split 
Decision and a Pair Annoy- Ya, the last 
sailed by race chairman Larry Woods of 
Hamilton, Ontario. "I sometimes tell 
people the Tornado will hit 30 miles an 
hour," says Woods, "but that’s a bit 
high. Actually, anything over 25 you 


have to work for." While there was no 
timing apparatus at this regatta, in Eng- 
land a Tornado has been clocked official- 
ly over a measured course at 28.6 mph. 

With spars and sails, a new Tornado 
with hulls of foam-sandwich construc- 
tion is reasonably priced at $3,500. Put- 
ting one together from a kit costs much 
less, and basement builders find that the 
classic predicament will never apply to 
them; they can slip a hull out a window 
Although the class is barely six years old, 
it numbers some 1,600 boats in 25 
countries. 

Along with the pleasures of speed and 
price, the Tornado sailor must accept a 
few disadvantages. Because of the wide 
cleavage between the hulls, the boat is 
sluggish in light airs. But give it a puff of 
wind and it springs away like a puma, ft 
is not unusual in Tornado racing to have 
a boat steaming along on top only to fall 
into a hole in the wind and be passed by 
half the fleet. Another concern is colli- 
sions. When two of these cats hit, it is 
not just a sorry-old-chap scrape, it lends 
to be a resounding crash. Then there is 
the Tornado’s slowness in coming about. 
Novices attempting to tack often find 
themselves dead in the water, hopelessly 
in irons. But practice helps. Britain’s Reg 
White (designer of the Tornado’s rig), 
with trapezeman Mike Chapman, can 
swing from tack to tack in less than five 
seconds. 

continued 


WINNERS STEWART AND HARVEY HIKE FAR OUT TO KEEP THEIR CAT PURRING ALONG 
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Welcome Skallorna. 

The soft smoke 
from Denmark. 


Skalloma's unique 
process of triple 
blending naturally 
ripenedtobaccos has 
been used bythesame 
family of Danish crafts- 
men for almost 1 (X) years 
It’s the reason why 
Skallorna is mellow, 
bite-free. In a word — 


Welcome Skallorna! 

The soft smoke from Denmark, 


SKALLORNA 


net weight i* oz 



BOATING continued 


The Tornado's worst trait is its habit 
of turning turtle when it capsizes, the 
mast and sails pointing straight down. To 
gel one upright again usually takes a 
powerboat with a tow line to roll it up, 
either hull over hull or end over end. Only 
rarely has a crew been able to right a cap- 
sized Tornado without aid. One such 
occurrence came in the Worlds. In the 
second race a 35-mph howler of a breeze 
broke some boats, cartwheeled others 
and capsized more, including the 
Screaming Yellow Zonker sailed by 
America's Tim and Deanna Taylor. How 
they got Zonker up and going again even 
the Taylors were not sure about, but right 
her they did — and were so stimulated 
that they won the next race. 

If the Tornado itself is a relatively un- 
familiar breed, so are its sailors. They 
tend not to be “yachty." They wear san- 
dals and T shirts, not the Top-Sider moc- 
casins and Breton-red trousers of the tra- 
ditional racers. Beer is their drink. Some 
camp out in tents during big regattas. 

For Harvey and Stewart the victory in 
Canada was a jinx-breaker. Though they 
had won one national championship in 
the class during the seven years they have 
sailed together, they usually were among 
the also-rans. In their only previous 
world-championship meet, at Eau Gallie, 
Fla. in 1970, they placed fourth— and 
narrowly escaped electrocution. While 
sailing their boat. One More Time, to the 
starting line they scraped a high-tension 
wire. "One More Time was 99 and 4 Koo 
burned up,” said Stewart, ‘'but we man- 
aged to rebuild her overnight for the next 
race.” 

Stewart is a computer marketing ex- 
ecutive, Harvey a student at Cal State 
and a phys. ed. instructor in a Beverly 
Hills health spa. Stewart tunes the boat, 
makes tactical decisions and rides the tra- 
peze. Harvey does the steering. 

So smooth was their teamwork in Can- 
ada that by the last day of the champi- 
onships they held a commanding lead. 
To beat them Hawaii's Wciser needed 
not only to win the race, but to have the 
Californians finish well down in the pack. 
Weiser told Stewart his private oracle 
had revealed where the wind would blow. 

“That’s O.K.,” said Stewart. “Wher- 
ever you go, we’re going to follow you.” 

Instead, in light and treacherous air, 
it was Weiser who did the following. He 
finished 13th. Harvey and Stewart were 
a safe eighth — and the spcedball champs 
of the boating world. 
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END 




No two twins are exactly alike. 



They may have started at the same time 
and place and they may still look alike. But 
their thoughts and goals and needs are not at 
all alike. 

We know this. 

And we also know there's nobody else 
exactly like you. 


That's why we have so many different 
types of Equitable policies, both term and 
permanent insurance, with such a wide choice 
of premium payment methods, extra features 
and special riders for your specific needs. 

Individuality. 

We build it into every Equitable policy. 


THE 



Because there's nobody else exactly like you. 
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Attention U.S. pro golfers: on the European tour you will find 
charm, opulence, Alps, royalty, fine food, rare wine, elegant girls , 
increasing prize money, your friend Tony Jacklin and yours truly 


Arnold 





Dear Arnold continued 


u 

pi i there, all you guys on the PGA tour with a putt- 
_JL. JL. er in one hand, the keys to a courtesy car in the 
other, a practice bag between your knees and a Big Mac in 
your mouth. How's the dry-cleaning service over by the 
bowling alley in the shopping center next to the high-rise 
apartments built around the ice rink? Right there where 
you turn left on Route 542 at the pancake house on your 
way to the second round of the S200.000 Equity Funding 
Classic at Preston Heaven Golf, Tennis, Dancing & Con- 
dominium Sales Country Club, where Bob Barbarossa 
clings to a one-stroke lead over Forrest Fezler and Artie 
McNickle? How’s it going? I was just sitting here reflecting 
on things like the Campeonato Internacional Abierto de 
Golf de Espana- that translates into the Spanish Open, Ar- 
nold — and dwelling on the wine and the sidewalk cafes and 
the Mediterranean and the whole European golf circuit and, 
listen, I was wondering if any of your double-knits had come 
unraveled? 

Excuse me a minute. Yes, Anselmo. More wine. It goes 
well with the jagged coast and the old lighthouse and the 
hills around Cabo de Palos. The golf is beyond the hills, 
no? Today they play the golf and tonight they eat the lamb. 
Is it not true, Anselmo? An Englishman says we must have 
“sips and dins with the Elegantini." Quite fun, he says. 
What of the Elegantini. Anselmo? Is Piero really a count? 
Was Valentin really a matador? Is Constantine still a king? 
Who is Coco? Go well, my friend. Go fast and true while I 
look out at the sea. And don't forget the wine. 

This letter could be a problem, seeing as how I tend to 
daydream. If you get lost now and then, write me in care of 
Fred Corcoran or Howard Clark, American Express Pro- 
Ams, somewhere in a TWA holding pattern over Rome or 
Madrid, and footnotes will be forwarded. It is primarily 
their fault that I have kept turning up in all these funny 
places during the past year or so, and why I shall probably 
be coming back, having been hooked. 

“There’s no golf in Europe," I told Corcoran and Clark 
at first. “Europe is for wars, novelists and perfume.” 

I reminded them that golf is played in Akron, Pensacola, 
Laurel Valley and Tallahassee. Biarritz was for Napoleon, 
and Crans-sur-Sierrc was for skiers. La Manga was a thing 
on a tree or a vine, largely eaten by the natives, and Rome 
was a lot of ruins with pasta machines in the basement. 

“Don’t give me any of this French Open, Swiss Open, 
Spanish Open, or Campionato Internazionale Open d’ltal- 
ia stuff," I said. Which I think is the Italian Open in 
Berlitz. 

They only smiled and gave me preferential starting times 
in the Pro-Ams. 

At first it was work. Do you think for a moment that it is 
easy to tell a Gallardo and a Garrido of Spain from a Ga- 
raialde of France? A Barrios of Spain from a Barras of 
Switzerland? A Bernardini from a Grappasonni in Italy? A 
Dorrestcin of Holland from a Kugelmuller of Germany? 
Do you think it is easy to talk to a European golf feder- 
ation president? 

A European golf federation president wears a dark suit 
and tie. Usually his family manufactures something that 
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everybody in the country needs. In the glass and concrete 
opulence of the La Manga clubhouse he came up from my 
blind side. 

“Allow me to say that I am Juan Antonio Andreu," he 
said. 

“How do you do?" 

"I am the president of the Spanish Golf Federation," he 
said. 

“How do you do?” 

“You have come a very long distance for the golf.” 

"Yes." 

“You have come before to Spain?” 

“Yes, but not for the golf.” 

"You have not come for the golf?" 

“Yes. Definitely for the golf. But also to look around." 

“We are happy everybody has come to Spain for the golf." 

"Thank you.” 

“We are having a good tournament for you, do you 
think?” 

“It seems funny to be in Spain for golf.” 



In Crans-sur-Sierre the Swiss Open offers pomp and ceremony. 


“Golf in Spain is funny?" 

“I meant that it is very different for me. Different. Fun- 
ny — as in funny like my swing." 

Most golf conversations make me thirsty. I looked around 
the room for Ward Wallace, the publicity director of La • 
Manga. He knew how to say "J&B and water” in Spanish. 

We continued. 

"You make the golf joke, no?” asked the man in the 
suit. 

“Not really.” 

“And so. How do you find our wonderful course here?” 

“I asked somebody. They said it was outdoors. Heh, ga 
heh.” 

“The course is very green.” 

“Yes. La Manga seems to have much water. Water, in- 
cidentally, is good for me to have in a drink with Scotch." 

"You are here from Scotland?” 

“No, no. I’m from New York City." 

"I have been to New York.” . 

“Good." 


“Now you have been to Spain.” 

"Yes.” 

“And so. How did you watch the golf today?” 

“I went out to see Antonio Garrido, the defending cham- 
pion.” 

“Garrido does not go well this week.” 

“It was O.K. The man I saw turned out to be Angel Gal- 
lardo.” 

"Ah yes.” 

“On the other hand, it might have been Jean Garaialde. 
Heh, heh.” 

“There are many fine golfers in Europe although some 
of them do not go well this week." 

"Yes.” 

“Many in Spain now.” 

“I'm just getting to know them.” 

“You would like to know them?” 

“First, I would like to know how you say J&B in Span- 
ish.” 

“Jaime? Ah yes. Jaime is Angel Gallardo’s brother. Jai- 
me is the plump one.” 

"That’s very helpful.” 

“And so. How many people do you say watched the golf 
today?” 

"Counting you and me?” 

“I would say perhaps a thousand.” 

“Not quite so many, to be honest." 

“Five hundred perhaps.” 

“Actually less, I would say." 

“It was my thought that there were 200 at least follow- 
ing Neil Coles.” 

“Possibly, if you included those having lunch in the club- 
house.” 

“Two hundred is very good for the first Spanish Open at 
La Manga.” 

“That’s interesting.” 

"We are somewhat remote here and La Manga is new. 
But we will have the people one day because we are pre- 
senting much money.” 

"If you presented the money to the people, you would 
have many people, I think. Heh, heh.” 

“The champion must receive $8,000 I believe.” 

“That’s very good.” 

"Do you personally know Jack Nicklaus and Arnold 
Palmer?” 

“Yes.” 

"And do you personally know Lee Trevino and Tom 
Weiskopf?” 

“Yes.” 

"You must tell them about Spain.” 

“I’ll tell them about the S8.000 and the 200 people.” 

The man in the suit said, “All golfers must like La Man- 

‘Yes. La Manga — and Cabo de Palos.” 

“You know Cabo de Palos?" 

“After the golf I go there to sit in the sun and daydream. 
Also to have a drink." 

"What do you prefer to drink?” 

"Now that you mention it, if I knew how to say J&B 
with water and ice, 1 would drink that.” 

The president snapped his fingers. 

continued 
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Dear Jack 


ronlinued 


"Seiior, por favor! Uiw ohta bay con agua seen gas con 
yelo , por favor." 

It sounded like: 

“Hold it." I said. "That's oh ra bay . . . con agua . . . seen 
gas .. . con " 

“It has been my pleasure for us to have this talk about 
the golf. You must come many times to Spain for the golf 
and bring with you Jack Nicklaus and Arnold Palmer.” 

"Oh la bay. was it? Oh la bay, con gas . . . seen agua . ...” 

"I am Juan Antonio Andrcu, the president of the Span- 
ish Golf Federation. When you come to Spain, you must 
inquire of my presence." 

“I think this could be the beginning of a beautiful friend- 
ship. Let’s see. That was oh la bay, con yelo, con gas. . . .** 

As anyone might guess, golf on the continent of Europe 
has hardly ever been as popular as building castles or sit- 


ting around. Professional tournament golf dates back only 
to the first French Open — er . . . L'Open de France— held in 
1906. 

Until recently there had never been any sort of organized 
European tour. What there had been was a ragged, con- 
flicting, confused, aristocratic, almost secretive schedule 
that only a fewGarridosandGrappasonnisand British jour- 
nalists knew about. Or. in the distant past, an occasional 
Walter Hagen and Henry Cotton. 

To be honest, the European lour still has several mashies 
to hit before it can catch up with the Australian tour or the 
Asian tour or the South African tour or the British tour, 
much less the American tour, in terms of style, prize mon- 
ey, organization and competitive quality. But all of a sud- 
den things arc happening. Europe is trying. 

Some evidence: 

• A regular Continental tour has been scheduled in two 
parts, before and after the British Open, none of the events 
conflicting, and all of them compatible with British PGA 
tournaments. 

• Six events, the opens of France, Italy, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Holland and Germany, have become part of the Brit- 
ish Order of Merit — part of the British tour, in other words. 


helping decide Ryder Cup standings, the Vardon Trophy 
winner, and entrants in various invitationals. 

• Six tournaments (some of them the same) now con- 
stitute something called the American Express European 
Order of Merit. These tournaments offer special induce- 
ments to the professionals, such as a big pro-am sponsored 
by American Express and run by Fred Corcoran of World 
Cup repute, and offering a season’s prize to the most con- 
sistent player. 

• Prize money is increasing. Only this spring the Italian 
Open and the Spanish Open upped their purses to S60.000. 
Others have vowed to follow. With various corporations 
getting into the act, a race is under way among several fed- 
erations to host the richest event on the Continent. 

• Tony Jacklin, one of the world’s best players, has quit 
the American tour and joined the British and European 
exclusively, and he is not dominating them, proving there 
is competition. 

The European tour has found a real friend — and draw — 
in Jacklin. As a former U.S. and British Open champion he 
can demand (and usually receive) at least 52,500 in appear- 
ance money, plus expenses, from most of the sponsors. He 
is ahead from the start, as opposed to his plight in Amer- 
ica. And with the tournaments being closer to him and travel 
cheaper, not to mention the increasing purses, his future is 
even more enhanced. 

"I have to play bloody well for months in the U.S. to 
earn 5100,000," says Jacklin. “And then half of that goes 
to taxes and expenses. I can make more in Europe and go 
to more exciting places. In the U.S. every tournament seems 
like the same place. In Europe everything changes — the sce- 
nery, the food, the people, the language and the atmosphere. 
When the prize money gets even bigger, I think even some 
American pros are going to discover what I’ve already dis- 
covered. We’re definitely moving toward a world tour." 

France 

It is the summer of ’72, which is not a film title. The Basque 
Coast. Bay of Biscay. Biarritz. As a thoroughgoing hedo- 
nist I am wishing they played L’Open de France right here 
in my suite at the Hotel du Palais. It is a castle on a cliff 
above the Atlantic. From the pool I can look down on the 
town and the beaches below, and French ladies in brushed 
jeans that sell for SI 00. From my balcony I can see Al- 
bert’s. a loud, open-air restaurant where it seems waiters 
walk on your table, believing it to be humorous, and where 
everybody sings, and where, finally, at the end of an eve- 
ning, furniture or something is thrown onto the sand and 
sometimes set fire to. At the Hotel du Palais one hurried 
through dinner nightly in order to have a cognac on the 
terrace — and watch Albert's burn again. 

Ben Wright of the Financial Times in London had dined 
at Albert’s and smoldered while a waiter kept time to the 
music by beating on his table with a stick. He stared off at 
the first and said to no one: 

"If there was only the remotest chance that the odd 
French waiter could be pitched atop the flame. . . 

Characters are emerging. 

Arthur Crawley-Boevey is everywhere. In his blazer and 
scarf and cigarette holder and British accent, he seems like 
the major reason for planting tea in India. The British pros 

continued 
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Leader boards and their penciled-in scores require close study. 
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There's no place else quite like it 
But you’ll find it anywhere a special set of 
values prevails 

They're the values of the great Northwest, 
where for over five generations Pendleton 
has been making Pendletons. Values that are 



fundamental and enduring Like honest 
workmanship Distinctive designs and 
colors The natural quality of American-grown 
pure virgin wool 

You'll find them all in Pendleton, USA >|§|k 
Visit us soon. Hsr- 


From our Tartan Collection: Red Leslie button down shirt, $21; twill slacks, $32; Kilgore Bnstol coat. $72 50. sport shirt, $20. slacks, $32; fisherman knit 
sweater. $26; Grey MacPherson slacks. $32; Red Leslie motor robe, $29 For further information write Dept TS, Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon 97207 




The 1974 Plymouth Duster. A 


The 74 Duster has room for five, a 
huge trunk, a husky but economical-to- 
run six-cylinder engine and an Electronic 
Ignition System that cuts way down on 
ignition tune-ups. 

But if you want to build onto a basi- 
cally good thing, there are three ways you 
can do it. 


There's the Space Duster. It goes 
from a five-passenger coupe to a mini 
wagon in seconds. When you order it with a 
fold-down rear seat, you get 6V2 fully 
carpeted feet of storage space. All of which 
you can top off by ordering a crank-open 
sun roof. 

For the performance buff, there's the 




Space Duster 


Plymouth Duster Vlymoulfi 

Extra care in engineering...rt makes a difference. 


lot of car for the money. Again 


Duster 360. A heavy-duty suspension. Big. 
wide tires (that you can order with raised 
white lettering and rallye wheels). And the 
economy of running all 360 cubic inches 
on regular gasoline. 

Then there's the Gold Duster. (It 
comes in 15 other colors, too.) When you 
buy it equipped with most of the things 


you’d probably want on a car anyway 
(things like whitewalls, wheel covers, 
special trim and nice, deep carpeting) you 
can get a vinyl roof free. That’s because we 
don't charge the dealer for it, so he can 
pass the savings on to you. 

The 74 Plymouth Duster. A lot of car 
for the money. Again. 
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we’ve grown up. 


Yes. Howard Johnsons. 
Like America 


Today you’ll find a Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge 
soaring high midtown as well as midway. At airports. 
And resorts. 

Yet the basic idea never changes: a great room 
for your money. 

And outside your room, we offer you more than 
ever. Often, you’ll find an indoor as well as an outdoor 
pool. A sauna. Entertainment. Meeting and display 
rooms. And, of course, good food and drink. 

Call the Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge nearest you 
for a confirmed reservation at any of our more than 500 
locations. Whether you stay along the highway or at 
our newest high rise, you’ll get much more than you 
expect at remarkably sensible rates, i 

After all, isn’t a 
down-to-earth sense 
of value what made 
Howard Johnson’s 
famous in the 
first place ? 


UOUJARD 

JonnsonS 


MOTOR LODGES 
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Dear Arnold continued 


call him "Groovy Baby” and "Crawley Boozy." He was 
their field director on the huropcan tour, and they say he 
has a liking for pink gin. 

"Good show, the Continent," says Arthur. "Do a bit of 
walking about myself. Bit of history around, mind you." 

Jean-Louis (Coco) Dupont is a road company Alain De- 
lon. A Parisian bachelor. Coco has the time and energy to 
be secretary of the European Golf Federation, and the 
French Golf Federation as well. Coco has probably done a 
lot to get the European tour organized. When you say his 
name swiftly it comes out “Go Go Doo Paw," and sounds 
like you know French. 

I asked Fred Corcoran if Go Go Doo Paw was Mr. Big 
in European golf. 

"He wears a 5'/i shoe," said Fred. 

I asked Coco the same question. 

Coco said, "I must make this worry, you see, about the 
petty jealousies of our federations. It is not so easy. It is 
sometimes impossible. But not always. It is something we 
must do." 

Dick Severino is more places at once than Arthur Craw- 
ley-Boevey or Coco Dupont. I say Dick Severino is a spy 
w ho uses his note pad, his camera and Golf World as cover. 
Besides, he lives in Beirut. 

Severino is a busy man who wears the golf cap of the 
tournament he is covering. He has an armband and a per- 
sonal card that says "Golf Correspondent." He has a cam- 
era around his neck and a clipboard. He is athletic looking 
and fast talking. 

"Great city, Beirut." he says. "I can go either way there. 

I can whip down to Alexandria or over to New Delhi. The 
Six-Day War? I played golf every day." Severino knows ev- 
erybody on the European tour, or any other lour. He knows 
Hugh Baiocchi of South Africa and Baldovino Dassu of 
Italy. He knows Philippe Toussaint of Belgium and Ma- 
nuel Ballesteros of Spain. He knows Simon Hobday of Rho- 
desia and Mohammed Said Moussa of Egypt. He knows 
Vicente Fernandez of Argentina and Guy Wolslenholme 
of Australia. He not only knows them, he can talk to them. 

"Watch this kid Dassu," says Dick Severino. 

I have finally found L'Open de France. It is at a club 
called La Nivelle, and it is not a golf tournament. It is a 
garden party. 

La Nivelle is a miniature golf club of 5,758 yards, par 69. 
It is surrounded by miniature whitewashed villas with red- 
tile roofs. A street named Massy borders the course. It is 
named after Arnaud Massy, who came from Biarritz and 
won the first French Open, and who, in fact, remains the 
only Continental ever to win the British Open. A few people 
arc standing around eating sandwiches. Golfers are trudg- 
ing up the 18th fairway pulling carts. Two elderly ladies are 
sitting on a bench. A soldier is asleep under a tree. Fred 
Corcoran is looking for a photographer. 

"The prime minister is here," says Fred. 

"Good," I answer. "Maybe he can tell us where the 
French Open is." 

Wait a minute. Here comes an American off the 18th. It 
has to be an American because his sweater is new. It looks 
like Barry Jaeckel, out of L.A. Not a bad young player. 
What's he doing here? If he weren't pulling his own cart 
and drinking a Pepsi, I'd swear it was Barry Jaeckel. 


"What are yon doing here?" he asks. 

"I was going to ask you that," I said. 

"I don't know, man. I just paid my SI 5 and teed off,” 
says Barry. 

"How do you stand?” 

“O.K., I guess. I just shot 63. Where’s a good place to 
cat?" 

In several different languages the press wants to know 
who Barry Jaeckel is. and he has left in a taxi. 1 am in- 
terviewed. I know the only player in the tournament Dick 
Severino doesn't know, and he's leading. 

Barry Jaeckel, 23. Son of the actor Richard Jaeckel. who 
used to play the baby-faced kid who got killed a lot in all 
those war movies. Caddied for Dean Martin, drove his golf 
cart. Martin sponsors him. Hasn't made the PGA school 
yet. Over here getting practice. Doesn't know that Walter 
Hagen and Byron Nelson are the only Americans who ever 
won the French Open. 

It's Sunday, the last round. It must be because there's a 
cocktail party under some trees. Barry Jaeckel has a cad- 
die, seeing as how he is in contention with some known 
quantities: Peter Oosterhuis. Brian Barnes, Clive Clark and 
Roberto Bernardini. Pretty French girls are passing out free 
cigarettes. They wear brushed jeans that cost eight million 
dollars in a local boutique. Fred Corcoran and Dick Sev- 
erino are looking for each other. 

Barry Jaeckel finishes birdie-par to tic Clive Clark for 
the French Open. They go to sudden death and Barry Jaeck- 
el hits an iron six feet from the cup, sinks it for a birdie 
and wins. Walter Hagen, Byron Nelson and Barry Jaeckel. 

"Dean Martin will love that.” smiles Barry. 

Is he going to the Swiss Open? 

"Do they have one?" 

Switzerland 

Crans-sur-Sicrre. High in the Alps overlooking the Rhone 
Valley. Postcard land. A good course, leaping from Alp to 
Alp. Almost 7,000 yards, good condition, par 71. I don't 
really want to play in the American Express Pro-Am be- 
cause I'm afraid I'll fall off. 

Fred Corcoran, however, just happens to have a set of 
clubs, a preferential starting time, and a pairing with Barry 
Jaeckel and Jean-Claude Killy. I can play in my loafers. On 
the tee. The French Open champion, the ski racer and the 
idiot. Fred is looking for a photographer. 

“It's at least 10,000 feet from here down to Geneva. Fred. 
I'm not swinging hard at any sidchill lies." 

"I golf like you ski,” says Jean-Claude. 

We don't win. 

The Swiss Open is guarded jealously by Crans-sur-Sicrre, 
which has always held it. A couple of families named Bar- 
ras and Bonvin. who seem to own all the hotels and raclette 
and fondue in the village, see that it runs perfectly. 

A band is marching through town wearing leather skirts, 
another cocktail party has started, seven watchmakers in 
black suits are making speeches, everybody is getting a tro- 
phy for simply showing up — and the tournament hasn't 
begun yet. 

In case the press doesn't know where the Matterhorn is, 
or where to find the best raclette, somebody named John 
Allatini is around to help. He is an expatriate Yorkshire- 
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Dear Jack 


- ontimrd 


man of private means who says he greatly enjoys "having 
sips and dins with the Elcgantini" 

The tournament begins, and compared to France the gal- 
leries are enormous. Everybody follows Tony Jaeklin for 
four rounds while Graham Marsh, an Australian, wins. 

“Watch this kid Marsh,” says Dick Sevcrino. 

Spain 

Spring of '73. La Manga Campo de Golf. Costa Blanca. 
An hour's flight and another hour's drive from Madrid. 
The Spanish coast is exploding with Fort Lauderdale con- 
dominiums and California developers. One day everything 
will be air-conditioned from Valencia to Gibraltar. 

La Manga Campo de Golf is startling. In the midst of 
nowhere, tucked against some parched brown hills, look- 
ing out at the blue sea, a fortress looms. Inside: multilevels 
of glass, carpet and porches. La Manga sticks out like gun 
placements above elegant apartments hidden below like am- 
munition bunkers. Bars, cafes, sun decks, verandas, shops 
and fireplaces are here, over there, down this way. up there, 
around the corner. And always a view of the Mediterra- 
nean gleaming beyond the golf course stretching out in the 
valley below. 

La Manga’s American owner, Greg Peters, has flown in 
his props, like a movie studio. Three thousand palm trees 
line the fairways of La Manga's 36 holes, standing guard 
over 14 artificial lakes, six-inch rough, and fairways about 
30 yards wide. Is the big barranca cutting across the middle 
of it a natural wonder or was it flown in as well? 

The rise of the Spanish professional is well tinted with 
the bursting forth of golf interest and golf architecture in 
his country. Robert Trent Jones got there first with Soto- 
grande and then Nueva Andalucia at Marbella (where the 
World Cup will be played in November), but now there's 
La Manga, and even Jack N/ckJaus is designing a course 
outside of Madrid. Meanwhile on the European circuit, only 
the British play consistently better as a group than the Span- 
ish. If the Spanish are coming in swarms, the British think 
they know why. Some of the Spanish have Portuguese cad- 
dies who, they say, can improve a nasty lie with their bare 
feet. It makes the Portuguese Open sound intriguing, at least. 
Uno birdie con fool, pur favor. 

Lu Manga is set up for the British. The wind is making 
the course play long, to its full par of 72. The rough is too 
deep for a Spaniard's flat swing, or even a Portuguese foot. 
Besides, the British know where to cat. Over in Cabo de 
Palos in an old house, El Cortijo. Exquisite lamb, roasted 
before your very eyes. And they know where to drink. 

Neil Coles, who drives to tournaments on the Continent, 
who has a clerical exterior and Charles Dickens hair, is well 
in control. Other British follow: Jaeklin. Craig De Foy, Pe- 
ter Butler. Brian Barnes, Maurice Bcmbridgc. 

Coles wins at 282. A fine, underrated player, and a gen- 
tleman. Only one Spaniard. Jaime Benito, breaks 290. 

"We’ve crushed the Armada," says Craw ley- Boevey. 

Italy 

The Rome Golf Club at Acquasanla. Along the Appian 
Way. A horizon punctuated by ruins. Hilly terrain amid 
the old aqueduct. Smothered in charm, class, scenery, cui- 
sine, and assorted Elegantini. 


Big money is up. There's S 1 7.250 for the winner, the high- 
est purse ever offered on the Continent. A man named 
S. M. Constantino is entered in the American Express Pro- 
Am. So is a lady addressed as Marchesa Avril Rangoni- 
Machiavelli. They are paired with Jaeklin, with Queen 
Anne-Marie in the gallery, and if Fred Corcoran can't find 
a photographer soon, he may kill somebody. 

Italian Golf Federation officials wear gray suits, dark 
glasses and suede shoes. They whisper a lot with Count 
Piero Mancinelli, a golf-course engineer, until recently the 
manager of Italy's future hope, Baldovino Dassit. and the 
publisher of a magazine called GolfSelezione. 

Piero looks sinister enough to be a real count, but he is a 
kind man. He steals his way around softly, and holds his 
cigarette like a double agent, but he drinks like an Amer- 
ican. And he has cared about golf in Italy, almost single- 
handedly, through the years. 

Piero says, "We are in a position to make the Italian 
Open the biggest and best on the Continent. How do we 
get more Americans?" 

"Tell their wives about the Via Condotti, and tell them 
about the food at Sabatini’s." 

"This week we are up against the Tournament of Cham- 
pions" Piero says. "These are bad dates. But there are no 
good ones. Last week it would have been Pensacola." 

"That’s bad?" 

Acquasanla is a tremendous golf course. Only 6.5 1 5 yards, 
par 70. dating back to 1903, but it is as tricky as can be, 
sloping away here and there, narrow, demanding, option- 
al — a Roman Merion. 

"Nobody is going to break 280," says Jaeklin, "and I’ve 
got the king of Greece on my side." Constantine is fol- 
lowing Jacklin's every shot, dashing to scoreboards for 
information on the leaders, telling him jokes and stuffing 
him with caviar nightly. 

All of the names arc up front, and the crowds are large. 
The weather is gorgeous and the course, surrounded by those 
ruins, is haunting. It's Sunday and Jaeklin is battling Peter 
Oosterhuis, the glamorous Valentin Barrios a former mat- 
ador, and France’s Jean Garaialde. The king is sweating. 

He delivers the news. Oosterhuis has faded. Barrios has 
bogeyed the last two holes. Garaialde has bogeyed the last 
two holes. Tony needs a closing par 4 for 284 and victory. 
The 18th is a long hole, uphill, 433 yards. Jaeklin drives 
nicely but his second misses the green. Great chip, four feet. 

"If the little beggar misses this, I'm going deeper into 
exile than the king," says Ben Wright. "My story's already 
written." 

The putt drops. 

Everybody is at the bar. Jaeklin is buying drinks for who- 
ever stops by. I think Piero and I are buying drinks for a 
king and perhaps a marchesa or two. Arthur Crawley-Boc- 
vey wants to walk to the Colosseum. Dick Scverino needs a 
ride to the airport. 

"And so, my friend," says Piero, "you have been to Biar- 
ritz and to Crans. Also to La Manga and Rome. And Por- 
tugal, too?" 

"I haven't seen a Portuguese Open, if you mean that." 

Piero throws up his hands. 

"My dear chap" he says. “You haven't seen anything 
yet." end 
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"A striking case of one reporter's 
perseverance in the face of 
history. As usual, history turned 
out to be the lie." 

—Los Angeles Times 


by Colin 

A Book-oMhe-Monlh Club Alleroal 
A Book Find Club Mam Selection. 

A Fortune Book Club Main Selection 
A History Book Club Alternate. 

Illustrated. At all bookstores 

Little, Brown and Company 


“THE LUSITANIA CASE WAS A 
DAMNED DIRTY BUSINESS; 


"A brilliant investigation. It is clear that 
the real story of the Lusitania was more 
than the simple and ghastly tale that 
inflamed American opinion and set this 
country on the road to intervention." 

— Washington Post 
“Sure to be a best-seller.” 

—Boston Herald Advertiser 

"In these modern days .. .Sir Winston 
Churchill would have had his Water- 
gate . . . [in] the case of the Lusitania." 

—Christian Science Monitor 


“Fascinating.” 

—Chicago Sun-Times 

"Makes the present hanky-panky dwindle 
in size and importance to almost nothing 
at all ."—Ralph de Toledano 

“A tale of chicanery and 
political deception. Harrowing. 
Chilling.” —Seattle Times 


“Immensely exciting.” 

—Library Journal 



Name your Game... 

. . . and we’ll send you a bcxik that can help you improve it! 
Over two million players, coaches and fans have already 
bought and used The Sports Illustrated Home Library to im- 
prove their sports skills. They've made it the Number One 
sports instruction series in America. And now, with its all- 
new format, new titles and colorful new editions, The Sports 
Illustrated Library is bigger, better— and more effective— 
than ever. Isn't it time you let our staff of top experts, coaches 
and star performers share with you their winning 
techniques? 

Choose from these exciting new 
titles... Colorful new editions: 

Badminton. By i Frank Devlin. An international champion shows 
how to master the game. Whether you play it in the backyard— or in 
competition — this book is for you. 

Baseball. By Brooks Robinson, Hannon Killibrew Dave McNally 
and other stars. A must for the developing player. 

Basketball. How the game is played in the Pros and college. ..and 
how it is coached at UCLA. By the Editors of SI. 


The SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Library 
P.O. Box 8340, Philadelphia. Pa. 19101 
Please send me the Books I've indicated below. 1 understand that 
the price of each is $3.95 iplus tax. if any! I also understand that 
if 1 am not fully satisfied, I may return any or all books within 10 
days for full refund. 

Titles: 


My □ check □ money order for S is enclosed. 

Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip s-9-24-73 


Dog Training. Housebreaking a puppy? Teaching the family 
do tricks? Field-training a spaniel, hound, pointer or retriever? Here's 
the help you need. 

Fly Fishing. By Vernon S. Hidy. A lucid, handsomely illustrated in 
troduction to the art of this growing sport. 

Football: Offense. By Bud Wilkinson Required reading t"r the 
player, coach and fan of the '70's. 

Golf. By Charles Price A great teaching pi" shows the beginner every- 
thing he needs to know about golf and how to play it. 

Horseback Riding. Covers equipment foi both horse and rider rid- 
ing styles, all the fundamentals. Even offers tips on buying a horse. 

Ice Hockey. By Mark Mulvoy. The basics of the fastest team -.|v>n 
known to man. For player, coach and fan. 

Powerboating. By Ibny < libbs A leading authority shows how it - 
done... safely! Must reading for anyone who owns— or would like to 
own— a powerboat. 

Skiing. By lohn Jerome and the Editors of SI. Demonstrates the basic- 
techniques of today's top skiers. For beginner and intermediate alike. 
Skin Diving and Snorkeling. By B irry Allen. An expert instructor 
takes you through the fundamentals of these intriguing sports. 

Small Boat Sailing. By the Editors <>i SI Everything you need to 
know to become a competent small boat sailor. 

Soccer. By Phil Woosnam with Paul Gardner. Famous soccer men 
explain the fundamentals of the world s Number One sport — now the 
fastest-growing team sport in America. 

Squash. A dear concise introduction t<> a fast exciting and very 
competitive— game. By the Editorsof SI. 

Tennis. By Bill Talbert. The all-time great starts with the basics- 
grip. volley, backhand, forehand, serve — and goes on to reveal strategies 
for winning at singles, doubles and mixed-doubles. 

Track& Field. Running Events. By lim Dunaway. Designed for 
the millions of men and women who call themselves "runners 
— whether they run in competition or log to keep fit. 

Volleyball. By Bonrne Robinson and the Editors of SI. Dig. fake, kill 
spike, nee are just a few of the terms and techniques explained in this 
new and comprehensive guide to an exciting Olympic sport. 

Each new Sports Illustrated Home Library Edition— expertly 
and explicitly illustrated by SI artists and photographers— 
is available in hardcover for only $3.95. To order simply 
"name your game" on the coupon at left and mail it— along 
with your check or money order— to: The Sports Illustrated 
Library, P.O. Box 8340, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. 

Sports Illustrated Library pii/vrbatk editions are now available at line txxik and 
department stores 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by JOE JARES 


NL WEST n? 


with Catcher John- 
ny Bench benched bc- 
c of a run-in with an umpire, the Reds 
still proved themselves the masters of Los 
Angeles, beating the Dodgers 4-1 and 1 1 9 
and forcing L.A, Pitcher Don Sutton to ad- 
mit, “The Cincinnati Reds are the best 
team." The Dodgers sprinted into the Cin- 
cinnati scries after taking two from the Gi- 
ants and two from the Braves, but the Reds 
stole their starting blocks. Cincy Outfielder 
Pete Rose, a cinch for the league batting ti- 
tle and a strong candidate for MVP, got his 
225th hit. He broke a club mark of 219 set 
in 1905 and the league mark by a switch hit- 
ter of 223 set by Frankie Frisch in 1923. 

Manager Sparky Anderson continued to 
do magical things with the Reds' lineup. 
George Foster, who had gone hitlcss in eight 
at bats early in the week, was rested a day 
and then got six hits in seven trips in two 
games, including three home runs. Foster re- 
vealed he had undergone hypnotic treatment. 
"I learned I was carrying too much hatred 
and resentment inside of me about not play- 
ing." he said. “Now only the future counts." 

The Giants beat the Reds 7-5, giving Ron 
Bryant his 23rd victory and making him the 
winningest lefty in the club's last 37 years 
<Carl Hubbellwon 26 in 1936). "I'm not get- 
ting my hopes up about the Cy Young 
Award," said Bryant. "A lot of people said 
I'd be in the All-Star Game, too, and I 
wasn't." Another happy fellow on the club 
was Pilcher Randy MolTitt, who won a load 
of S2 wagers on his tennis-champion sister 
Billie Jean King to beat Riggs. 

The Braves' Henry Aaron hiked his ca- 
reer home-run total to 712 against the As- 
tros Saturday, just two short of tying Babe 
Ruth's record. Commissioner Bowie Kuhn 
invited Aaron to throw out the first ball at 
the World Series. Houston Pitcher Don Wil- 
son, who has had a pretty good season tal- 
lowing 178 hits in 230 innings), is the sub- 
ject of trade rumors. The Padres, 3-5 for the 
week, were in a state of confusion, not know- 
ing what city they were going to be in next 
year and not even being sure when this drea- 
ry season would end for them, They may 
have to fly to Pittsburgh for an Oct. I make- 
up game if it would influence the race. 


CIN 96-59 LA 90-66 SF 86-69 
HOUS 78-78 ATL 74-82 SO 57-98 


Ml C A QT Chica f5°- feasting on 
IN L LnU I Montreal, finished the 
week only 2 l /i games out in the division race 
(page 26), prompting Expo Ron Fairly to 
comment, “The Cubs were eight games in 
front and couldn't do anything. They turn 
around and go five games behind and 


fbey discover how to play baseball." 

The Phils’ Steve Carlton (12-19) muffled 
the Cardinals 3-2 by scattering 10 hits. "The 
incentive was that f was going for my 20th 
loss," said Carlton. "Well, I wasn't going 
for it but 1 was vulnerable, you know what 
I mean?" Manager Danny Ozark was re- 
hired for 1974. 

The Cards’ Rick Wise won his first game 
in almost two months, beating the Phils 
12-3. He had lost six straight. 

NY 78-77 PITT 75-76 MONT 75-78 
ST. L 76-79 CHI 75-79 PHIL 68-87 

A I \A/PQT Catfish Hunter of the 
ML VV L U I As became a 20-game 
winner for the third straight year, besting the 
Angels 5-4, but Oakland got some bad news, 
too, while it waited for the playoffs. Bill 
North, who had stolen 54 bases, suffered a 
severe ankle sprain and there is concern over 
whether he will be ready for Baltimore. Man- 
ager Dick Williams is also worried about 
getting Reggie Jackson completely healthy 
from a severe groin muscle pull. 

The White Sox had the big leagues' first 20- 
game winner this season. Wilbur Wood, and 
now it has the first 20-gamc loser, Stan Bahn- 
sen, who gave up five runs in the first inning 
in a 9-3 loss to the A's. Wood might also 
reach that unhappy plateau: he has 19 loss- 
es to go with his 24 wins. 

The Royals momentarily staved oft' elim- 
ination from the race Saturday when Rick 
Rcichardt hit a two-run homer in the last of 
the 14th inning for a 5-3 win over Texas. 
Shortstop Fred Patek, mired in the vicinity 
of .225 most of the season, drove in four runs 
as Kansas City routed the White Sox 10-3. 

Minnesota lost to Vida Blue, then took 
three straight from Oakland, giving the 
Twins an 11-4 season edge over the A's. Said 
Manager Frank Quilici, who has been re- 
hired for 1974, "If we could have played 
Oakland all year, we might have been in a 
battle for first place instead of struggling for 
third." 

Only 2,513 fans showed up to see young 
David Clyde pitch for the Rangers Friday 
afternoon. Texas lost to California 6-1, but 
the rookie lasted 8" innings, and just three 
of the runs were earned. The Rangers were 
3-6 for the week. The Angels' Nolan Ryan 
continued his hot pitching, striking out sev- 
en Rangers and pushing his season total to 
355. During the week he broke Bob Feller's 
all-time American League strikeout record 
of 348. He also improved his won-loss rec- 
ord to 19-16. 

OAK 91-64 KC 84-71 MINN 77-77 
CHI 75-80 CAL 73-81 TEX 54-101 


A I FA QT Bumbry tied a 34- 
ML LrAO I year-old league record 
by hitting three triples, and Tommy Davis 
went 4 for 5 as the Orioles clinched the di- 
vision title with a 7 I victory over Milwau- 
kee. It was their fourth division champion- 
ship in five years. "I felt all along we had 
the best talent and today we proved it," said 
General Manager Frank Casben. "Eail 
Weaver is the guy I'm particularly happy for. 
He stuck with guys like Earl Williams and 
Brooks Robinson earlier in the year when 
they were going bad, and he was vindicat- 
ed." Said Weaver: "The team we have now 
is capable of winning six divisional titles in 
the next 10 years — easy. That would make 
10 in 15 years, and if anyone doesn't think 
that's a dynasty. . . ." After a modest pause 
Weaver continued, "Winning this title is like 
'69 all over again, because we've got so many 
kids on the team who haven't gone through 
it before." 

Tommy Harper stole his 49th base Sat- 
urday for second-place Boston, but the talk 
in the Hub was more about the possibility 
of Manager Eddie Kasko being replaced by 
Darrell Johnson, whose Pawtucket Red Sox 
won the Junior World Scries from Tulsa. 
Ken Aspromontc will stay on as Cleveland's 
manager, but Coaches Rocky Colavito, Joe 
Lutz and Warren Spahn will be replaced. Ex- 
Indian hero Colavito hopes to get back into 
TV work. 

Milwaukee's Don Money raised his aver- 
age to .286 and brought big smiles to the 
faces of Manager Del Crandall and the rest 
of the Brcwmastcrs, who had been criticized 
for tearing apart their pitching staff in the 
trade that brought Money from the Phillies. 
As late as June 16 of this season, Money was 
baiting, if that is the word, .198. Crandall 
not only raved about his hitting, but his 
throwing and base running, too. 

The Yankees were 1-5 for the week, and 
it might have been worse except for two days 
off. Boston beat them twice in Fenway Park 
and upped its season record against New 
York to 14-4 (8-1 in Fenway). Tiger John 
Hiller, who suffered a heart attack early in 
1971, broke Clay Carroll's major league rec- 
ord for saves with his 38th. holding off the 
Red Sox for 3 * :t innings in a 5-1 game. He 
has figured in 47 of Detroit's 82 wins. "Just 
coming back was the big thing," says Hiller. 
“1 figured anything 1 could do after that was 
a plus I had no right to expect." Al Kalinc, 
out of the lineup since Aug. 30 because of a 
muscle pull, returned Friday and hit a hom- 
er his first time up. He also got two doubles 
on Saturday. 

BALT 92-62 BOST 83-71 DET 82-72 
NY 75-79 MIL 72-82 CLEV 68-86 


lettering her It 




FOR THE RECORD 


A roundup of the 


baseball — The International l eague PAWTUCK- 
ET Red Sox defeated the American Association Tul- 
sa Oilers four games to one to win the Junior World 
Series. Pawtucket is a Boston farm team: Tulsa be- 
longs to St. Louis. 

boxing World welterweight champion JOSE NA- 
POLES retained his title in a 15-round decision 
over Clyde Gras of Canada at the Maple Leaf Gar- 


isa 54-27 


pro football The passing of Jim Hart and tl 
running of Donny Anderson gave St. Lr - ’* 
upset victory over Washington. Hart steered the 
Cardinals back from a 10-7 deficit early in the sec- 
ond half, throwing lor a touchdown, to Anderson, 
and setting up two Jim Bakken field goals Cardinal 
Don Shy and Redskin Herb Mul-Kcy each had a 97- 
yard kickolf return in the second half'- Baltimore put 

Joe Namath out oflhc game with a separated shoul- 
der. but between them. Colt Quarterbacks Bert 
Jones and Marty Domres threw eight interceptions 
and managed to lose to the Jets 34-10. Substitute Al 
Woodall completed 17 of 21 passes lor 149 yards 
and a 3 1 -point second half. Eagle Quarterback Ro- 
man Gabriel could do nothing but watch helplessly 
as Pete Gogolak kicked the Giants into a 23-23 tie 
in the final second of play. Gabriel had put Phil- 

1 6-yard pass to Harold Carmichael, but Norm 
Snead managed to move New York close enough 
for Gogolak's 14-yard equalizer. Six-year NFL vet- 
eran Essex Johnson of Cincinnati set a personal 
rushing high w ith 131 yards as the Bengals handed 
Houston its 13th straight defeat. The Oilers began 
spectacularly with a 103-yard kickotT return by Bob 
Gresham, bin that was the end of their show. Kan- 
sas City could only manage a 10 7 victory over New 
England, despite a Patriot fumble, several costly 
penalties, an interception and a 17-yard sack of Pa- 
triot Quarterback Jim Plunkett. Pittsburgh kicker 
Roy Gercla booted four field goals and Frank Lew- 
is scored two touchdowns as the Sicclers whipped 
Cleveland 33 6. Green Bay and Detroit battled to a 
1 3 -13 draw and Minnesota beat Chicago 22- 1 3 with 
Chuck Foreman gaining I 16 yards in 16 carries. 

Upsets were not confined to the East. Oakland 
stopped Miami's regular-season streak at 18 with a 
12 7 win over the Dolphins. Two fumbles and two 
missed field-goal attempts by Garo Yepremian kept 
the 1973 Super Bowl victors off the scoreboard 
until only I 07 was left and Bob Grieve finally threw 
a successful 27-yard scoring pass to Tight End Jim 
Mandich. The jolly giant for the Raiders was 
who else? lovable old George Blanda. who kicked 
four field goals and scored all the Raider points in 
his 300th professional game. Across-the-Bay neigh- 
bor San Francisco lucked out in Denver with a 36- 
34 win on a 39-yard field goal in the last 26 sec- 


onds. It was Bruce Gossett's fifth succcssfu 
pointer of the day as the 49ers, led bv Jol 
die. scored 20 straight points to come from 
in the second quarter. Five interceptions, t 
which were turned into TDs. also helped. I 
geles demolished Atlanta 31-0. the first shu 


I theii 


...i Rams lir 

recked New Orleans 




The Falcons did 
third quarter. Completing the triumph of the West. 
San Diego whaled Buffalo 34-7. John Unilas was 
at the helm for the Chargers, passing for two TDs. 
including a 26-yardcr to Wall Garrison. Ron Smith 
contributed to the rout with a 72-yard punt return 
for a touchdown. 


GOLF For the i 
ed Great Britain i 
Ryder Cup. The It 


airfield. Scotland, but the U.S. 
16 matches and lied four others, 
member BILL HYND- 


Five-time Walker Cup t 
MAN of Huntingdon 
USGA Seniors title, defeating Harry Welch of Sails 
bury, N.C. 3 and 2 at Lake Forest. III. 

KATHY WHITWORTH took the ratn-shorlcnci 
Portland LPGA Golf Classic with a two-under-pa 
144. Sandra Palmer was two strokes behind in see 

HARNESS RACING— Joe O'Brien drove MELVIN'! 
WOE to victory in pacing's SI20.000 Little Browi 
Jug at the Delaware (Ohio) County Fairground 
{page 86). 

HORSE RACING— TALKING PICTURE (S3.40I 
with Ron Turcotte up. captured the SI I 1.250 Ma 
Iron Stakes by a head over Dancelot at Bclmon 
Park. 

MOTOR SPORTS— Although the result was not an 

PETER REVSON was declared the w inner *nf t hi 
Canadian Grand Prix at I 
Schcckter and Francois Cev 
er by crashing in a muddli 


v KING disposed of li 


jrt, Ontario. Jody 
iminated each oth- 

in. Emerson Fittipaldi came in second. The w in 
meant S25.000 for Team McLaren's Rev-son. 
BOBBY ALLISON edged Richard Petty by 1.5 sec- 


ny s BURGLIND 
cn's pentathlon at tl 


Meanwhile. Australian star EVONNE GOOLA- 
GONC vigncd the Pittsburgh Triangles of the 

tryman John Ncwcombe. 

J I M M Y CON NORS bested Tom Okkcr 7-5. 7-6 for 
the 575.000 Pacific Southwest Open in Los Angeles. 
In the quarterfinals Connors had upset the No. I 
seed Stan Smith 

WEIGHT LIFTING Bulgarian ATANAS KIROV lift 
ed a world-record 567. Impounds in the bantamweight 

had 324.1 pounds in the clean and jerk and 243 in 


MILEPOSTS ANNOUNCED: One day before his 
Mels moved into first place in the National League 
East, the retirement of WILLIE MAYS. 42. at the 
end of the 1973 season. Benched with rib injuries 
two weeks ago. he stated. "This is it." but added he 
hoped still to make "some contribution" to New 
York's pennant race. This season he hit .211 with 
six home runs —giving him a career total of 660, 
third highest in baseball history. 

AWARDED: To Indianapolis, a World Hockey As- 
sociation franchise for the 1974-75 season, for a 
reported S2 million. The team will be owned by a 
subsidiary of Indiana Professional Sports Inc-, own- 
ers or the ABA Indiana Pacers, 

FIRED. As general manager of the NBA Philadel- 
phia 76ers, DON DEJARDIN. 37. alter three years 
and an 86-160 record, including last season's 9-73 
and a record-breaking 20-game losing streak- 
NAMED: As head coach of the University of Okla- 
homa basketball team, Kansas State assistant JOE 
RAMSEY, 30. 

PENALIZED: Bv the NCAA, for football recruit- 
ing violations. COLORADO and OKLAHOMA. 
Colorado was placed on a one-year probation. Okla- 
homa was placed on a two-year probation and 
barred from postseason game appearances in 1973 
and 1974. 

DIED: JOHN H. BAKER. 79. widely known con- 
servationist and naturalist and former chief exec- 
utive of the National Audubon Society: in Bedford. 
Mass. During his 25-ycar leadership the society in- 
creased its membership tenfold, acquired wildlife 
sanctuaries and helped establish the Everglades Na- 
tional Park in Florida. 


28, 29 
Jl 

36. 8/ .. 

Tr.ole l3l,Do.«i leet.Mii 
98-100 -Tony Triolo. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



SHERRI LYNN GRA- 
HAM, 8, of Salem. Va., 
set a slate age-group 
record for 12-and-un- 
der in ihe 880-yard run 
with a clocking of 
2:49.0 in a meet at Ro- 
anoke College. In the 
same meet she also 
placed lirsl in the 50- 
and 100-yard dashes 
and the long jump. 


BILL BLAKELY. 73, 

won his fourth Oregon 
Seniors Golf champi- 
onship with a score of 
two and one in match 
play in Washington. A 
Portland resident, he 
has also earned six 
Northwest Senior titles 
and was a finalist in the 
National Seniors tour- 
nament in 1962. 




JOE HIGHT, a high 
school senior front Dal- 
las. was named MVP of 
the Texas All-Star Soc- 
cer team, the Texas 
Longhorns. Touring 
England, the Texans 
won five and tied one, 
with High!, u goalie, al- 
lowing only two scores. 
The Longhorns losl 
lheirscventhmaich3 - I . 




KATHY MAY, |7, of 

Beverly Hills. Calif- 
won the Planters Pea- 
nuts Most Outstanding 
Junior Award as top ju- 
nior tennis player at the 
U.S. Open. She also 
holds the National Ju- 
nior Girls' Clay Court 
title and won the St. 
Louis Invitational sin- 
gles crown in July. 


joan and lloyd osborne. of Kailua. Ha- 
waii, were named All-America Master Swim- 
mers. the only husband and wife team ever to 
achieve the honor. Competing in the National 
AAU Masters Long Course championships in 
Chicago. Joan set records in the 50-, 100- and 
200-mctcr frcestylcs in the 55-59 age division. 
Lloyd, in the 60-64 age group, won the 200-, 
400- and 1.500-meter frcestyles, setting new 
marks in the latter two events. At the National 
Short Course championships earlier this year, 
the Osbornes won live events between them. 
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THE MORE YOU KNOW, THE MORE YOU’LL WANT 

DELCO 


YOU’LL FIND DELCO’S INSTANT STARTING POWER 
IN SOME OF THE DARNEDEST PLACES. 


Battery trouble in any out-of- 
the-way place can be frustrating. 
We know. But it doesn't neces- 
sarily mean you have to get 
“stuck” either. There are thousands 
of Delco retailers across the 
country, in big cities, in small 
towns and sprinkled arcund the 
countryside. These service stations 
or garages are ready to help you 


with a Delco battery. A battery 
designed to give you the full 
burst of instant power needed to 
start your car, start after start. 

Most Delco replacement bat- 
teries are vacuum-sealed at the 
factory. The seals aren’t broken 
until you buy your Delco battery. 
Then the activator fluid is added. 
So you get a fresh start and the 
power you pay for, right from the 
beginning. 


The next time you need a new 
battery, get with Delco. The 
battery engineered, tested and 
built wi.h years of GM experience. 
Just look for the red, white and 
blue De.co sign. There’s probably 
one nearby, wherever you are. 





One thing you can say about the seasons of sport... 


they never run out. 

To make sure you don't miss a single punt, pass, pitch, putt, 
save, sprint or schuss — sign on with SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
every week. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED offers you a re- 
served seat for the best of baseball, football, hockey basket 
ball... the whole exciting world of sport. Whatever the 
game, whatever the season, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED helps 
you enjoy and appreciate it more. So use the attached 
card— and enter your subscription today. If someone's beaten 
you to the card, write to 
Sports Illustrated 
Time-Life Building, Chicago, 

Illinois 6061 1 . Or. call our toll-free 
number: 800-621-8200 (in 
Illinois, call 800-972-8302). 




Superstar Posters from Sports Illustrated 


Please send me the new Superstar posters I’ve 
checked on the right at $1.50 each or at your special 
offer of 4 for $5.00 (and $1.25 for each additional 
poster). I’ve indicated how many of each I want 


I enclose $_ 


_for_ 


-posters. 


plus 50c to cover postage and handling 
□ Cash □ Check □ Money Order 

Note. These big full-color posters measure 2 ft x 3 ft 
and are rolled and shipped in crush-proof tubes to 
prevent damage. 

Sports Illustrated 

P.0. Box 149. Holmes, Pa 19043 


(Please allow 4 weeks lor delivery) 


□ Wilt Chamberlain 7B1 

□ Walt Frazier 9B2 

□ John Havlicek 3B1 

□ Connie Hawkins 14B42 

□ Spencer Haywood 15B24 

□ KareemAbdul-Jabbar8Bl 

□ Pete Maravich 1B1 

□ Willis Reed 9B3 

□ Oscar Robertson 8B2 

□ Jerry West 7B2 

□ Lem Barney 6N20 

□ Fred Biletnikoff 9A25 

□ George Blanda 9A16 

□ Terry Bradshaw 13N12 

□ John Brockington 7N42 

□ John Brodie 15N12 

□ Larry Brown 16N43 

□ Dick Butkus S3N51 

□ Larry Csonka 7A39 

□ Len Dawson 6A1 6 

□ Carl Eller 9N81 


□ Roman Gabriel S8N 18 

□ Joe Greene 13N75 

□ BobGriese7A12 

□ Franco Harris 13N32 

□ Bob Hayes 5N22 

□ Ron Johnson 13N30 

□ Leroy Kelly 4N44 

□ Greg Landry 6N 11 

□ Willie Lanier 6A63 

□ Bob Lilly 5N74 

□ Floyd Little 4A44 

□ Archie Manning 10N8 

□ Mercury Morris 7A22 

□ Joe NamathS8A12 

□ Alan Page 9N88 

□ Dan Pastorini 5A7 

□ Mike Phipps 4N15 

□ Jim Plunkett 1A16 

□ Mike Reid 3A74 

□ Gale Sayers 3N40 

□ OJ. Simpson 2A36 

□ Bubba Smith 2N78 


□ Roger Staubach 5N12 

□ Charley Taylor 16N42 

□ Otis Taylor 6A89 

□ John Unitas 10A19 

□ Paul Warfield 7N42 

□ Hank Aaron 1N1 

□ Johnny Bench 3N4 

□ Roberto Clemente 8N 1 

□ Ferguson Jenkins 2N5 

□ Willie Mays 6N2 

□ Brooks Robinson 1A1 

□ Tom Seaver 6N 1 

□ Carl Yastrzemski 2A1 

□ Arthur Ashe 1T2 

□ Rod Laver 1T1 

□ Ken Rosewall 1T3 

□ Stan Smith 1T4 

□ Olga Korbut 4237 

□ Mark Spitz 4022 

□ Secretariat 784 




Cornin’ at you — the famous Jeep, 
CJ-5, the ultimate get-up-an’-go 
machine. Get a hold of one of these 
babies, like this sporty Jeep Renegade 
and you’re in for the ride of your life. 

She was born to run free far 
from the pavement. Built to take hard 
knocks in her stride, the Renegade 
boasts a brawny suspension, heavy 


duty axles and a tight 32.9 ft. turning 
diameter. Roll bar, fender lip 
extensions and special aluminum 
wheels come with this spirited beauty. 
Plus 304 V-8 engine, improved brakes 
and a dazzling assortment of colors 
and options. 

’74 Jeep Renegade for a really 
great escape. 


Jeep ri CJ-0 

From A Subsidiary of 

American Motors Corporation 



Hire 

a personal 
financial 
advisor for 
H2 ayear. 


It's MONEY-the new monthly publication from Time Incor- 
porated that unearths ideas worth money in the bank, Ideas on 
how to streamline your personal finances, energize your assets, 
add to your foresight. MONEY helps you plan for your family as 
prudently as you plan for your business; offers practical answers 
to questions like how to cope with rising college costs ..what 
are the pros and cons of investing in municipals... which type 


of mutual fund best suits your needs... what are the best buys 
in snowmobiles, car and life insurance. . . the hidden costs of a 
working wife. 

For the successful and success-bound, MONEY is a sterling 
companion.Try our MONEY.The cost of a full year subscripts. 
(12 monthly issues) is $12. There's no better $12 personal finan- 
cial advisor in town. 


MONEY. It’s a magazine that pays you . 



Please send me 1 year of MONEY (12 issues] for S12-S3 less than the basic rate. $6 less 
than the newsstand cost -and bill me later. If MONEY does not meet my needs. I will write 
“cancel on my bill— without charge or obligation. If I like MONEY, I'll send my check and 
receive 11 additional issues for $12. 


Name. 


(please print) 



State Zip 

Mail to MONEY, 541 North Fairbanks Court, Chicago ill 60611 
For faster service call this toll-tree number: 

800 - 621-8200 

(in Illinois 800-972 8302) M50242 


X3 



Next door in friendly Mexico 

Visit us —and take home the memories of a lifetime. Memories of 
quaint adobe villages, smiling faces, fragrant gardens. Of awesome 
cathedrals and ancient Mayan pyramids. And, always, the brilliant Mexican 
sun, tranquil beaches and unbelievably clear air. «am< 

There's more, much more. 

There's Mexico City's vibrant cosmopolitan aura —from elegant 
continental restaurants to luxury hotels. The casual sophistication of 
fabulous, sun-splashed Acapulco. And the astonishing variety of bargain- 
priced treasures— silver, pottery, textiles, leather goods, glassware. You'll 
discover them all on your shopping excursions. 

Which brings us to one of the most delightful facts about Mexico. 

The U. S. dollar still buys more of the good things in life here. So, even 
though there's more than ever to enjoy in Mexico, you won’t have to 
spend so much to enjoy it all. 

Get involved in a foreign affair. Come soon. 


J’m planning a incanon 

Please send me a brochure on exciting Mexico. 


Mail to- Mexican National Tourist Council 
9445 Will hire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90212 
Mexican National Tourist Council 
Mexican Government Department of Tourism 

1*1 1 




19 t h"ole the readers take over 


NATURE OF THE GAME 

Sirs: 

Thank you for a solid pro football issue 
(Sept. 17). Good, progressive thinking is the 
stimulus the game needs to prevent stagna- 
tion of the kind that numerous writers and 
fans have attributed to baseball, and in his 
article No Boo-Boos Makes for Ho-Hums Tex 
Maule is attempting to provide just that. 

In a prior issue Maule stated that a field 
goal is tantamount to awarding a team points 
for failing to move the ball. That is closer to 
the truth than any other written statement 
on the subject. There is nothing more dis- 
appointing than watching a team win by a 
field goal in a game's last 60 seconds, eras- 
ing 59 minutes of good football. Possibly the 
play should be done away with altogether. 
As for Maule's other proposals, they are ex- 
citingly interesting and deserve serious con- 
sideration from the team owners. The fans 
can only hope that the owners will follow 
up with positive action. 

Ronald W. Bergeron 

Cockeysville, Md. 

Sirs: 

Despite his predictable pick of Dallas as 
No. 1 in the N FC East, Tex Maule’s pro foot- 
ball preview was interesting and incisive. It 
is unfortunate that the critics of the lifting 
of the TV blackout don't look at that issue 
from Maule’s point of view. Granted there 
may be a revenue loss for the owners due to 
the new law. However, this may be precisely 
what is needed to get the reactionary NFL 
owners moving toward some of the changes 
Maule suggests. These changes would help 
ensure that people with tickets would not stay 
home. 

James Weigert 

New York City 
Sirs: 

I enjoyed Tex Maule’s article, but I dis- 
agree with his proposed changes to hype up 
the pro passing game. A zone defense (or a 
specialized defense such as the 53) makes it 
difficult to complete anything but short pass- 
es because it increases the necessity for ac- 
curacy. Nonetheless, a great quarterback on 
a good day and with adequate pass protec- 
tion can defeat a zone or a specialized de- 
fense even if it includes 13 cornerbacks. Joe 
Namath, Bob Griese, John Hadl and others 
have demonstrated this. The answer, then, 
is in the development in college ranks of 
above-average passers and pass protectors. 
The college game at present, however, is 
geared toward the running game, and the 
Wishbone in particular. Even colleges that 
traditionally have produced exceptional 
passers, such as Alabama, Notre Dame and 
Purdue, arenow emphasizing the running at- 


tack. The immediate effect will be to pro- 
duce more running quarterbacks like Bobby 
Douglass. 

To suggest that the colleges institute rule 
changes to increase passing is futile, since the 
NCAA considers itself to be anything but a 
minor league for the NFL. So the only gen- 
uine solution seems to be time. The colleges 
will, of necessity, develop defenses against 
the Wishbone and the ground game. The of- 
fense will, in turn, develop more and better 
passers to meet the challenge. The situation 
in the pros will then rectify itself. Any rule 
change in the pro game now may only cre- 
ate a monster. In the meantime, unfortunate- 
ly, we must get used to four-yard passes on 
third and 30 from midfield. 

Murray Slovick 

Kew Gardens, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Field goals may be boring, as Tex Maule 
says, but they are certainly more interesting 
than punts. And other things being equal, 
the longer the attempt, the more interesting 
the field goal. Maule's suggestions would to- 
tally eliminate the long field goal and replace 
it with the punt into the end zone, because 
teams would never risk giving up the ball 
near midfield. At the same time, starting ev- 
ery play midway between the sidelines will 
pressure coaches to go for the short field goal 
instead of the touchdown in the fourth-and- 
goal situations, because if the touchdown 
fails the coach no longer will have the post- 
game alibi of ‘‘the bad angle" precluding a 
sure three points. 

I suggest a change in the roughing-the- 
passer rule to give the dropback passer the 
protection now enjoyed by the punter: if the 
defense does not get to the quarterback be- 
fore he throws the ball, it cannot touch him 
unless it gets a piece of the ball in the air; if 
the quarterback rolls out or scrambles, he 
loses his special protection, and ordinary 
roughing rules apply. This would give the 
passer an extra second, enough to consistent- 
ly beat any defense. It would also cut down 
on injuries to star attractions like Joe Na- 
math, Bob Griese and Roger Staubach — the 
only other threat to pro football's contin- 
ued prosperity. 

Ray Wilson 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Sirs: 

There may be a third remedy for “the 
cheap shot from the 50-yard line." Why not 
a three-point deduction for an unsuccessful 
field-goal attempt? The Serbian's leg would 
be prudently used, and the attempt could be 
as exciting as a goal-line stand. 

Harvey Firari 

Culver, Ind. 


COMIC RELIEF 

Sirs: 

For several months now I have been not- 
ing with increasing irritation your downgrad- 
ing of an otherwise superb magazine with 
stupid, infantile cartoons. Each year I look 
forward to your college and pro football is- 
sues — annually your best and, in former 
days, including colorful photographs with 
the text. So what do I see on page 50 of the 
Sept. 17 issue? A huge, hideous “drawing" 
far more in keeping with Disgusting Comics 
than the top-rated sports magazine in Amer- 
ica. Ugh! The entire article was almost ru- 
ined. But wait — with mounting nausea I 
found on ensuing pages not one or two but 12 
more of these monstrosities. Unbelievable. 

This acre of space could have been uti- 
lized a thousand times more effectively and 
artistically with an equal number of photo- 
graphs of the pro stars. 

Neil H. Shreve 

Fairmont, W. Va. 

Sirs: 

The f'Uustrations chat accompanied your 
pro football reports were great. They depict- 
ed the game in a way that was funny and, 
considering some of the current attitudes in 
the sport, delightfully satirical. Thanks for a 
good laugh. 

Michael Greene 

Berwyn, III. 

ROSY OUTLOOK 

Sirs: 

I want to congratulate William Leggett on 
a smashing article on Pete Rose (They Nev- 
er Promised a Rose Garden, Sept. 17). I have 
been waiting all year for a good story about 
the Cincinnati Reds and now 1 have finally 
got it. 

Mike Leal 

Grafton, Ohio 
Sirs: 

I really enjoyed your article on Pete Rose. 

I have read his book and followed him for 
many years. He is the most dedicated man 
in baseball. If he keeps hustling and hitting 
at the same pace, the Reds surely will be in 
the World Series. 

Tony Truitt Jr. 

Savannah, Ga. 

MEDICINE HAT TRICK 

Sirs: 

Now that hockey season is approaching, 
I’d like to draw your attention to a remark- 
able team. The Medicine Hat Tigers from 
Medicine Hat, Alberta are members of the 
Junior A Western Canada Hockey League. 
After only three short years in the league, 
they managed to make their way to the 
continued 
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“This is a darn good time to learn to fly.” 



“And for some real good reasons. Summer ac- 
tivities are over for the year. So you have more free 
time. And so does your Cessna Pilot Center. Yessir! 
This is the best darn time I know of to learn to fly!” 

Don’s right. And when you add his reasons 
to all the others that a 
CPC has to offer . . . this 
has to be your best time 
to learn to fly. 

Cessna Pilot Centers 
offer a thoroughly orga- 
nized curriculum, de- 
signed by professional ed- 
ucators. Flight training, 
for the student, is brought 
down to its simplest, 
easiest-to-learn form. 


CPC teaches you to fly the Cessna 150. Which 
just happens to be the world’s most popular trainer. 
And when you enroll, you’ll get your own CPC 
student kit. Everything you need to learn to fly. 
Most important, the exclusive CPC System in- 
tegrates actual flying and 
home study materials 
into a coordinated pro- 
gram. Solid training that 
uses the latest audio/ 
visual techniques. 

Take this coupon and 
five dollars to your near- 
est Cessna Pilot Center. 
He’s listed on the facing 
page. He’s ready to help 
you spread your wings. 


r 



Cessna 

PILOT CENTER 

Coupon and S5 is all you 

M need for your introduc- 
I tory flying lesson. 

$5.00 

1 Participating dealers cstab- 
1 lish their individual pro- 
1 ccdurcs for introductory 

1 flight lessons. 

— 'll 





LOOK FOR THE “NFL GAME OF THE WEEK" SPONSORED IN PART BY CESSNA PILOT CENTERS. 


Now's a smart time 
to contact your 
Cessna Pilot Center. 


309-663-4422 

CHICAGO 

T. K. Aviation. Inc. 

312-581-4567 

COMPTON 

Birran Flung Service 
815-628-3163 
EAST ALTON 
Walston Aircraft Sales & 
Service, Inc. 
618-259-3230 
FRANKFORT 

Frankfort Aviation Service. 

815-469-2311 
LANSING 
Ski Mart, Inc. 

312-474-6073 
LINCOLN 
217^732-7932 " 

10CKP0RT 
R. D. Aviation. Inc. 
815-838-7909 
MATT00N 
Co-Air, Inc 
217-235-0586 
MONMOUTH 
Mon-Air. Inc. 

309-734-2790 

MORRIS 

Wagner Aviation Seivice 

815-942-0927 

PEKIN 

Hill Brothers Aviation, Inc. 

309-348-3692 

POPLAR GROVE 

M. S. T. Aviation 

815-544-3471 

PRAIRIE VIEW 

Aviation Associates. Inc. 

312-634-3360 

QUINCY 

Flite line 

217-885-3487 

SANDWICH 

Roger Smith Aircraft Sales, 


Goodrich Aviation, Inc. 

515-232-7662 

ATLANTIC 

Map's Air Service 

712-243-3205 

DAVENPORT 

Midwest Aviation Co/p. 

319-391-5650 

OECORAH 

Preiss Flight School A An 
Seivice 
319-382-9947 
DENISON 

Jack's Flying Service 

712-263-2781 

OES MOINES 

Iowa Aviation, Inc. 

515-285-9133 

KEOKUK 

319-524-6203 

MASON CITY 

Dwyer Aircraft Sates, Inc. 

515-423-6453 

MONTICELLO 

Monticello Aviation, Inc. 


712-252-3219 
KANSAS 
ARKANSAS CITY 
Current Aircraft, Inc. 
316-221-4107 
AUGUSTA 

Redwing Flight Services, 

316-733-1323 
GARDEN CITY 
Garden Air. Inc. 
316-276-3286 
HAYS 

Stouffer Flying Service 

913-675-6618 

HUTCHINSON 

Wells Aircraft, Inc. 

316-663-1546 

KANSAS CITY 

Wilson Aviation Academy 

913-321-4532 

LAWRENCE 


316-356-3554 

WICHITA 

Ylnglmg Aircraft, Inc. 

316-943-3246 

MINNESOTA 

DULUTH 

Halvair 

218-722-7717 

EDEN PRAIRIE 

FHght Training Center. I 


Messba Aviation 
218-326-6657 
LAKE ELMO 
Elmo Aero, Inc. 
612-777-9873 or 
612-777-9807 
ST. PAUL 
Wings, Inc. 

612-227-8981 

MISSOURI 

CAPE GIRARDEAU 

Cape Central Airways, Inc. 

314-335-6632 

CARTHAGE 

417-3?i*7022 WayS ' " C ’ 
CHESTERFIELD 
Cobra Airways, Inc. 
314-532-4558 
FESTUS 


Industrial Aviation 

314-635-7105 

OSAGE BEACH 

Jack's Rental Service. Inc. 

314-348-2219 

POINT LOOKOUT 

School of the Otarks 

417-334-3101 

NEBRASKA 

HASTINGS 

Hastings Skyways. Inc. 

402-462-6515 

OMAHA 

Sky Haibor An Service 

402-346-2362 

NORTH DAKOTA 

BISMARCK 

0 K Aviation 

DICKINSON 

/emth Inteiavia 

701-687-0593 

FARGO 

Flight Development, Inc. 
701-237-0123 
GRAND FORKS 
Aviation Department, 

North Dakota 
701-227-2791 
JAMESTOWN 
Jamestown Aviation. Inc. 
701-252-2150 
MINOT 
Aero Flight 
701-838-4259 
WAHPETON 

Flight Development. Inc. 
701-642-6363 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
SIOUX FALLS 
Executive Air Travel 
605-336-3204 
WAGNER 

Cnsman Aviation 

605-384-3634 

YANKTON 

Del- Ray Flying Services, 


913-843-2167 
NEWTON 
Newton Aviatioi 
316-283-1938 


605-738-2478 


608-752-9434 
LA CROSSE 
la Crosse Flite Cenl 
608-784-5567 
MADISON 
Frickelton School ol 

608-249-6478 ' 
MOSINEE 

Central Wisconsin A 


Come out today! 
your timing couldn’t 
be better. 
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finals of the Memorial Cup, the champion- 
ship of Tier I in junior hockey. 

Such an achievement has never been re- 
corded before. But there arc more unusual 
things about the team. Tom Lysiak became 
the first player since Bobby Clarke to lead 
the league in scoring for two consecutive 
years. Boyd Anderson scored a record five 
goals in three mmutesand seven seconds. For 
the first time in the West two of the top four 
NHL draft choices were from one team. 

But I feel that the accomplishment of 
greatest human interest is that of the Gas- 
sofT brothers. Bob, Ken and Brad, who ail 
played regularly with the Tigers. This is pret- 
ty unusual. Three brothers have never be- 
fore played for a junior team at the same 
time. This year Bob will probably be play- 
ing with the St. Louis Blues, but a fourth 
brother, Gary, is in the Tigers' training camp, 
and many believe he will be the best of the 
lot. 

I think your readers would be very inter- 
ested in hearing about the Gassoff brothers. 
They are all scrappers, hard-nosed hockey 
players and, as you would find out upon in- 
terviewing them, sincere and dedicated 
young men. 

Norma Bo/.ak 

Acadia Valley, Alberta 

POOR PALOOKA 

Sirs: 

When Sports Illustrated saluted Joe Pa- 
looka on his birthday eight years ago (A 
Champ for All Time!!! April 19, 1965) I was 
thrilled to read that "the state of Indiana 
erected a 30-foot limestone statue of Joe on 
Highway 37 between Indianapolis and Bed- 
ford." After all these years of anticipation I 
finally saw that statue, and it was a sad let- 
down. 

The statue, actually erected by the lime- 
stone industry, is closer to 10 feet than 30. It 
has been removed from the bluff overlooking 
the highway between Oolitic and Bedford 
and relocated in the small Fraternal Order 
of Police Park on the outskirts of Bedford. 

Even worse than the neglect this once re- 
vered hero suffers is the fact that vandals 
have accomplished what none of his oppo- 
nents in the ring ever could — they have bro- 
ken his nose and knocked off parts of both 
ears. What a tragic comedown for the great- 
est sports hero of the funnies. 

Fenwick Anderson 

Champaign, III. 

SPORTSMAN 

Sirs: 

Before all of the votes for Walter Alston, 
Jerry West, Jack Nicklaus, John Bench and 
George Allen come pouring in. I would like 
to nominate for Sportsman of the Year a re- 
freshing and deserving athlete, 18-year-old 
Craig Virgin of Lebanon. III. Virgin's rec- 
ord as a runner borders on the unbelievable. 


After vowing to top Steve Prefontaine's 
national high school two-mile mark of 
8:41.6, Craig ran the distance in 8:41. He has 
appeared on our country's national junior 
teams for the last two years while only 1 6 and 
17. As the 1972 and 1973 junior three-mile 
champion, he beat the Russian juniors in the 
5,000-mctcr race this year. Craig also holds a 
variety of age and class track records. 

Last Nov. 25 Virgin placed a highly im- 
pressive 1 3th out of 266 in the National AAU 
Cross Country Championships in Chicago. 
This feat is incredible for a high-schooler 
since most if not all of the other compet- 
itors were collegians, foreigners or club 
runners. 

Craig Virgin is unsurpassed in the com- 
bination of dedication and quality. His ded- 
ication to the sport he loves is further ex- 
emplified by the fact that Lebanon High has 
no track. I urge SI to consider this athlete 
who has made it by himself without the help 
of sportswriters and media publicity. 

Tom Siiellworth Jr. 

Atherton, Calif. 

REVISED STANDINGS 

Sirs: 

Major league baseball needs a lesson in 
geography. Both St. Louis and Chicago are 
west of Cincinnati and Atlanta, respectively, 
yet the Cardinals and Cubs are in the East 
Division of the National League, while the 
Reds and Braves are in the West. If the Na- 
tional League were aligned according to geo- 
graphical location, consider, for example, 
what the standings would have looked like 
as of Saturday morning, Aug. 25: 

The Cardinals, leading in the East Divi- 
sion by 2i/ 2 games, would have been in fourth 
place in the West, 13>/4 games behind the 
front-running Dodgers. The Cubs, who were 
in third place, four games back in the East, 
would have been in fifth place in the West, 
trailing by \l x /i games. 

On the other hand, the Reds, doing well 
but trailing the Dodgers by four games, 
would have been in first place in the East, 
holding a whopping 12-game lead over the 
Pirates. The Braves, in fifth place in the West 
and 18 games dow n, would have been in third 
place, 14 games behind in the East. 

The 1973 season is over now, but what 
about next year? When the San Diego Pa- 
dres move to Washington, D.C., will they 
remain in the West Division? That would be 
about as ridiculous as it is to have the Van- 
couver Canucks of the National Hockey 
League, who arc about as far west as you 
can get. in the East Division of the NHL. 

Walt Needham 

Allentown, Pa. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Liel Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 



<J> Uniroyal. Inc. 


Uni: You can actually feel 
the difference between 
Uniroyal Steel Belted 
Radials and regular bias-ply 
tires. We feel it stopping, 
starting, turning, even in 
wet weather on bad roads. 




Roy:These Uniroyals 
have flexible sidewalls, to 
help keep more tread on 
the road. They turn fast, 
they stop short, they can 
actually change the way 
your car behaves. 


Al: When the engineers 
at Uniroyal said we'd 
feel the difference, we 
thought they were putting 
us on. But it’s true. We 
feel it in our thrill show. 
You’ll feel it on the road. 






Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 







